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Se This Dace 


ALTHOUGH similar programs are under 
way in a number of States, the D. C. 
article on p. 3 is the first account to 
reach us on what is being done by the ES 
in connection with apprentice training 
projects which are being carried forward 
under joint labor, management, and com- 
munity cooperation to develop more 
skilled manpower for the mechanical 
trades. Nettie Naron’s article demon- 
strates what the ES, through its aptitude 
testing, can and is doing in this important 
field. Test results, the joint Carpentry 
Apprenticeship Committee says, are prov- 
ing valuable in spotting good and poor 
apprentices and it is believed they will 
become a major factor in the selection of 
apprentices for the carpenter trade 


[He keysort route slip has a definite place 
as a statistical and administrative tool in 
the Washington SES. Raymond K. Grim 
tells of its origin, use and advantages. Pp. 0 


CHRISTOPHER V. Perpikes of Arizona 
takes us behind his claims counter for a 
clearer view of his work in fraud detec- 
tion p. 10 


[HE totally disabled of the small town oi 
Hazlehurst, Miss. needed and wanted 


employment The ES, as a part of a 
community team, lauched a unique drive 
to develop jobs for them. The program is 


showing evidence of success and should be 
f interest to other communities which 
want to make jobs available to shut-ins 
p. 12 

Last JUNE, E. Leigh Stevens, Director of 
the Territorial Employment Service in 
Hawaii, was sent to American Samoa (now 
under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of the Interior) to conduct a manpower! 
survey. The usefulness of his employment- 
office experience is evident in the conduct 
of registrations and in his comment on 
some of the Fsland’s economic conditions. 

Believing Mr. Stevens’ mission will be 
of interest to our readers, the Review has 
adapted his official report on the project 
in an article entitled, ‘‘Registration—An 
Adventure in Samoa,” which appears on 
p. 14 


Excerpts from a speech by Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Canada’s Minister of Labour, 
describe the Dominion’s system for reha- 
bilitating its civilian disabled. p. 18. 


Lester S. Karka (Nebraska) finds local 
office interviewing fascinating during the 
haying season He recounts some of his 
experiences and gives special credit to 
local Volunteer Farm Placement Repre- 
sentatives who act as his advance scouts 
in locating workers. p. 21. 


Tue role of the ES in the Professional 
Placement Field was described by Arthur 
W. Motley of the BES in an earlier issue of 
the Review. In this issue he reports on 
the progress made in this role in the last 
year and a half. p. 23. 


Public Law 16—10 Years Old 


FEDERAL LAW that has enabled 600,000 disabled veterans to 
train for useful, productive lives was 10 years old on March 


24, 1953- 


Signed by the President during the height of World War II, 
on March 24, 1943, Public Law 16 is also known as the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act 


Because of this legislation, disabled veterans of World War II 
have been enabled to train at Government expense for jobs 
they can hold despite their handicaps. In addition, for the 
past 2 years or so, those disabled as a result of service in Korea 
have been given the same privilege under Public Law 550, the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 


Ihe Veterans Administratian reports that of all the veterans 
who have trained under Public Law 16 during the past 10 years, 
more than half, or 350,000, already have been rehabilitated to 
the point where they are now able to earn a living as trained 
workers. A recent VA survey discloses that by far the largest 
single group of these rehabilitated veterans—or about 40 per- 
cent—had trained for the professions and for top-level mana- 
gerial jobs; 36 percent took trade and industrial training, 
preparing themselves for jobs such as machinists, mechanics, 
electronics specialists and the like, and many are now employed 
in defense plants throughout the country 


Ten percent of the rehabilitated veterans trained in agri- 
culture; 6 percent, for sales jobs; another 6 percent, for clerical 
positions; and the remaining 2 percent, for service occupations 


Some of these rehabilitated veterans who received training 
under Public Law 16 have made remarkable adjustments. For 
example, a paralyzed Massachusetts veteran, who sold grocery 
items from door to door before the war, is now operating a 
quarter-million-dollar insurance business from his bed in a VA 
hospital, as a result of training given right in the hospital ward. 


A Florida veteran who lost a leg during World War II is now 
making good as a piano tuner—a skill he learned under Public 
Law 16 


In New York City, a veteran who had high hopes of becoming 
a sculptor before the war suddenly found his dreams shattered 
when he lost both arms in a wartime airplane crash. But 
through training he was enabled to switch careers, and has made 
a fine comeback as a promising singer of popular songs. 


The peak of the World War II training program for disabled 
veterans was reached late in 1948, when 230,000 ex-servicemen 
and women were enrolled as trainees. 


Today, on the 1oth anniversary of the law, the number in 
training is under 30,000—one-eighth of the all-time high; 
while some 3,000 disabled Korean veterans are taking training 
under the law. 


So far, Public Law 16 has cost the Government $1.5 billion. 
Veteran-trainees themselves received 80 percent of the amount 
in the form of subsistence allowance payments. The remainder 
represented tuition, supplies, and other costs in connection with 
training. 
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Secretary Durkin Writes 
Annual Letter to College Seniors 


FOLLOWING a custom developed in recent years, 
the Secretary of Labor has written an open letter to 
college seniors telling them about job opportunities 
awaiting them upon graduation. Congratulating 
them upon the completion of their collegiate work, 
he extends a hearty welcome to those who will join 
the Nation’s labor force and begin making their 
contribution to the productive greatness of the Nation. 
The Secretary offers the students this advice: 

Some of you will go on to do graduate work in your chosen 
field. For most of you, however, your bachelor’s degree will 
mark the completion of your formal education. Many of you 
will face a period of military service. Whatever you do now, 
it would be profitable to develop a vocational plan for your 
future, if you have not already done so. Such a plan should 
be based upon the relationships between your own interests, 
abilities and training, and long-range economic opportunities. 
Your first postcollege jcb, your graduate work, or your military 
service, as the case may be, should fit into that plan and advance 
you along your chosen path. 


The economy of the United States is now operating at 
record-breaking levels. The job outlook this year is excellent. 
You will, however, be faced with the problem of getting 
started in the field of your choice. Common sense dictates 
that you learn as much as you can about where the immediate 
and the long-range opportunities lie—in what industries, in 
what occupations, and in what sections of the country, 

The Secretary calls attention to an attachment to 
his letter which discusses the general over-all situation 
and presents information with respect to job oppor- 
tunities in a number of broad fields, most of them 
professional. He suggests that such information 
should be supplemented with information and serv- 
ices from campus placement and guidance bureaus 
and from local offices of State employment services 
affiliated with the Labor Department’s United States 
Employment Service, including more detailed local 
and regional employment information, and _ profes- 
sional counseling, testing, and placement services so 
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valuable in facilitating the process of finding a satis- 
factory job. 

With a word of caution to the graduates, the 
Secretary writes: 

There is sometimes a glamour attached to the job openings 
created as new industries are born or existing industries ex- 
pand. It is well to remember, however, tHat most of the jobs 
taken by this year’s college graduates will be, as usual, those 
which have been vacated by other workers. Deaths and 
retirements at the top of the occupational ladder create the 
largest number of openings at the bottom. It follows that most 
of the openings will occur in the large industries and in the 
areas where there are now the heaviest concentrations of 
employment. 

A note of encouragement concludes the Secretary’s 
letter: 

It is my hope that you will speedily find employment where 
you can best utilize your knowledge and skills and contribute 
most to the society that made possible your education. Col- 
lectively, you and your classmates are a national resource of 
major importance. We need the work of your hands and 
minds and the cooperation of your hearts if our country is to 
prosper and grow, and retain its leadership of the free world. 


Guidance Conference in Chicago 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE personnel took part to a 
greater extent than ever before in the proceedings of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association’s An- 
nual Conference. These meetings were held as part 
of the Conference of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association in Chicago, March 29—April 2. 
Charles E. Odell was program chairman for the 
NVGA and coordinator of its Interest and Func- 
tional sections. Arthur W. Motley, Assistant Di- 
rector, USES, participated with representatives of 
the VA, OVR, and BLS in a general session on 
“Current Developments in Federal Agencies Affect- 
ing Guidance.” 

Staff from the national office and the State Em- 
ployment Services played important roles in the ses- 
sions on young and older workers, rural youth, veter- 
ans, the handicapped, as well as the functional dis- 
cussion groups on Occupational Research and Place- 
ment and Followup. Hendrik Mugaas (N. Dak.) con- 
tinues as chairman of the Placement and Followup 
Section, with John Bethea, Jr. (Ala.) as chairman- 
elect; Mr. Odell (BES) is chairman-elect of the Older 
Workers Section; Earl T. Klein (BES) is chairman- 
elect of the Section on the Handicapped; Miss 
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Evelyn Murray (BES) was elected to the Delegates 
Assembly of APGA for another year. Donald Coch- 
rane (Pa.) is the new secretary of the Young Workers 
Section; while John Simmons (Mich.) is secretary 
of the Vocational Counseling Section; and Sidney 
Fine (BES) secretary of the Occupational Research 
Section. 

Other participants in the conference were Dr. 
Beatrice J. Dvorak (BES) on ‘‘Methods and Tech- 
niques of Test Development on Occupational 
Samples”; Dr. Donald Arnold, Region IX, on “Re- 
sponsibility of the Employment Service for Rural 
Youth”; and Sidney Fine, on “Occupational Re- 
search.” 

Others attending the meeting were V. D. Chavrid 
and Elmer Jebo (BES), Marguerite Coleman (N. Y.), 
Mr. Goss (Pa.), Ethel Freyer (W. Va.), Mr. Neff 
(Wis.), Al Berndt (Minn.), Bertha Tant (Ala.), and 
Roger Kratochvil (Mo.). 

The Illinois State Employment Service put on a 
very effective placement demonstration. 

Mrs. Marybelle Becker (Ind.) presented a case 
report on the “Use of Occupational Information.” 
Max Hays and Stanley Spencer (Wis.) discussed the 
“Use of Tests to Predict Occupational Success.” 
Mr. Cochrane (Pa.) and Mr. Simmons (Mich.) dis- 
cussed ‘“‘School-Employment Service Cooperation in 
Vocational Counseling,” and Sherrill Passage (Mich.), 
“Occupational Research.” 


Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


Tue changeover from the Federal Security Agency 
to the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
under the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 1, be- 
came effective on Saturday, April 11, 1953. At the 
same time, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby of Texas was 
sworn in as Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. Mrs. Hobby, who had been FSA Adminis- 
trator since January, became the second woman 
Secretary to serve in a cabinet post. 

The FSA, as such, originally was established on 
July 1, 1939, by President Roosevelt, to centralize 
the existing bureaus and offices dealing generally with 
social welfare. These included the Office of Educa- 
tion, Public Health Service, Social Security Board, 
United States Employment Service, the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and the National Youth Administra- 
tion. The CCC and the NYA were subsequently 
abolished, the Employment Service, which had be- 
come a part of the Social Security Board, was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Labor, but many other 
functions were added to the FSA. 

By June 30, 1940, FSA had acquired the Food and 
Drug Administration, St. Elizabeths Hospital, Freed- 
men’s Hospital, Howard University and the Colum- 
bia Institution for the Deaf. During the war many 
activities were added, then taken away; at one point 
FSA had 75,000 employees compared with its present 
37,000. ‘Today its list of affiliated activities includes: 

Federal Security Agency, American Publishing 


House for the Blind, Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf, Food and Drug Administration, Howard 
University, Office of Education, Office of Vocational] 
Rehabilitation, Public Health Service (including the 
Bureau of Medical Service, Bureau of State Services, 
Freedmens Hospital, and the National Institutes of 
Health), St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, and the Social 
Security Administration. 

Through these offices almost $4 billion a year goes 
to the public in the form of social security payments, 
old age and survivors insurance, public health as- 
sistance, and aid for the blind. 


(Continued on page 28) 
Employment Security Activities at a Glance, February 1953 
United States and Territories 











Percentage 
Number or a 
amount of gs 
vious 
month 
Overall 1 ~ 
ee BS 2 737, 100 —29 
Weeks of unemployment cov- 
ered by continued claims... 4, 497, 000 —8 
Weeks compensated.......... 3, 825, 100 —9 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . 956, 300 (3) 
Ee rere $86, 826, 800 —8 
Funds available as of February 
oe pee ay eae $8, 394, 840, 400 +1 
Visits to local offices......... 8, 781, 100 —10 
New applications............ 614, 800 —{3 
Referrals: 
| eres 117, 900 —19 
Nonagricultural.......... 798, 600 —% 
Placements: 
Agricultural............. 108, 800 —19 
Nonagricultural.......... 454, 600 —@ 
eT ee re 257, 400 —1 
RRs saad sn & oa 197, 200 —7 
Handicapped.......... 18, 700 —2Z 
Counseling interviews........ 119, 000 +6 
Individuals given tests........ 84, 700 +12 
Employer Vitit®, ...00 8%. eteeee 170, 700 +7 
Veterans 
Rendell CROIRG Soo: 5:00 26 ¥0:0's 2 23, 300 —23 
Weeks of unemployment 
NE Rinks oSd ore arwiiefes 6 iceary 166, 600 +14 
SL Seer 5 $3, 663, 700 +12 
New applications............ 143, 800 —15 
Referrals, nonagricultural. .. . . 196, 400 —1 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 107, 600 —4 
Placements, handicapped..... 8, 500 —6 
Counseling interviews........ 30, 600 (8) 











1 The first 6 items refer to State unemployment insurance programs only; they 
include data for veterans filing under State programs even though such veterans 
may, at the same time, be filing for supplemental benefits under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

3 Jncrease of less than 0.5 percent. 

4 Refers to veterans payments and claims filed under provisions of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act (effective October 15, 1952). Data include 7,300 
initial claims, 19,400 weeks claimed and $147,900 paid to veterans who were also 
filing for benefits under State programs. 

_ 5 Excludes $2,400 paid to supplement benefits under the railroad unemployment 
insurance program. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 
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Joint Management-Labor Community Project . . . 


Aptitude Testing for Carpentry Apprentices 


By NETTIE S. NARON 


Chief, Occupational Analysis, Industrial Services, and Testing 


United States Employment Service for the District of Columbia 


HE PROBLEM Of selecting and placing the right 

man in the right field of work and in the right 

job is vital to both employer and worker—and 
when a long-time training program is involved the 
problem becomes more acute. The employee wants 
to cut down any time lost in getting started on the 
right job. The employer who may get an unsatis- 
factory employee wants to find persons who are best 
qualified for training and those most likely to reach 
adequate production quickly. 

What does it take to make a good craftsman? 
What means can we use to spot the best possibilities 
and end “‘speculative hiring”? How can we assure an 
adequate supply of competent workmen to replace 
journeymen who leave their work through death, re- 
tirement, or advancement? ‘These were some of the 
questions which confronted the building trades, and 
particularly the Joint Carpentry Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee for Washington, D. C., and vicinity. 


Struggle to Get Program Underway 


Repeated attempts by the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
representative to set up a satisfactory program for 
training carpentry apprentices in the District of Co- 
lumbia had met with indifferent success. Deeply 
appreciative of the need because of their struggle to 
keep down costs while dealing with inept workmen, or 
their own experience in obtaining training in various 
skills, the Joint Carpentry Apprenticeship Committee, 
composed of representatives of the Master Builders’ 
Association and the Carpenters District Council of the 
District of Columbia, determined to set up a compre- 
hensive, effective apprenticeship program for the 
training of journeymen in the carpentry trades. 

A carpentry apprenticeship program was first organ- 
ized and registered with the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship in March 1942. Prior to 1950, about 
75 apprentices were trained. 

In January 1950, with the appointment of one of the 
Joint Carpentry Apprenticeship Committee members 
as director, the program was launched. The new di- 
rector, Nicholas R. Loope, was faced with and met 
many problems other than the selection of ap- 
prentices, i. e., school programing, books, courses of 
study, instructors, details of on-the-job supervision, and 
reporting. But our concern is chiefly with his efforts 
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to discover the best potentially qualified young men to 
become journeymen, and the cooperation of the Em- 
ployment Service in finding a satisfactory solution to 
the problem of selecting apprentices. 

As plans progressed and a solid basis for classroom 
instruction and progressive on-the-job training devel- 
oped, Mr. Loope saw clearly the need for careful and 
accurate selection of trainees. The labor market situ- 
ation, partly due to the Korean conflict, and the in- 
formation on job opportunities then available in the 
District of Columbia, made it clear that hiring speci- 
fications had to be modified. The age limit was 
lowered to 16, and high school graduation require- 
ments, which had been deemed desirable, were 
relaxed. 

Since new applicants would be for the most part 
inexperienced, young, and untrained, it seemed even 
more essential to obtain all possible information about 
the individual. The application form and the inter- 
view revealed the training, if any, schooling, family 
background, interest, etc., but did not give the whole 
picture. Faced with the continuing problem of a high 
percentage of dropouts in the program, Mr. Loope 
decided to seek other means of help in the selection 
process. 


Testing Seemed the Right Approach 


Mr. Loope’s own experience with aptitude testing 
up to this time was solely through aptitude tests 
administered on his entrance into the Navy. He felt 
that such an approach might be his answer. After 
some attempts to obtain testing assistance from other 
sources, Mr. Loope sought the advice of Gino J. Simi, 
Director of Apprenticeships for the District of Colum- 
bia. It might be pointed out that the carpentry trade 
affords the largest number of apprenticeships in this 
area—some 250. 

Early in May 1951 a meeting was arranged which 
was attended by the Director of Apprenticeship for the 
District of Columbia, the Director of the Joint Carpen- 
try Committee, and Fred Z. Hetzel, Director, United 
States Employment Service for the District of Golum- 
bia, together with certain of his staff members. Their 
purpose was to discuss the use of USES tests in the 
selection of carpentry apprentices. At this meeting 
certain procedures were agreed upon: 
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1. All applicants, whether referred from USES for 
District of Columbia or other sources, i. e., union, 
schools, etc., would be screened by the Director of the 
Joint Committee on the basis of fitness for entrance 
into the trade as evidenced by physical qualifications, 
background, character, interests, etc. Those appli- 
cants who appeared suitable for further consideration 
would be referred for aptitude testing and further 
counseling by the USES for District of Columbia. 
In some instances, where deemed necessary by the 
counselor, tests were administered prior to referral. 

2. Since no specific aptitude test battery for car- 
penter apprentice was then available, the entire 
GENERAL APTITUDE TEsT BATTERY was administered 
and qualification in terms of meeting minimum scores 
was on Occupational Aptitude Pattern 13 which in- 
cludes the occupation of carpenter apprentice. ‘This 
was regarded as an expedient until sufficient data were 
assembled for development of a specific aptitude test 
battery. When the size of the group of apprentices 
to be tested was quite large, special testing sessions 
were arranged by the chief of the testing division. 
Normally, the apprentices were included in the regular 
testing schedule. : 

3. All applicants, even those who did not meet the 
pattern, were referred back to the Director of the 
Joint Committee, together with results in terms of 
test selection or rejection after interviewing and 
counseling. Mr. Loope himself received training in 
the occupational testing program of the Employment 
Service so that he might better understand the project. 

4. Test results were not used to determine entrance 
into the trade except for borderline cases in which 
doubt existed in areas other than aptitudes. Candi- 
dates continued to be accepted primarily on the basis 
of application and personal interview and so afforded 
an excellent opportunity to test the predictive value 
of the tests. 

5. All persons who were currently being trained in 
the program were referred for testing in addition to all 
new entrants. Test interpretation and counseling of 
this group were handled by the chief of the testing 
division. 


By the end of April 1952, some 87 had been tested 


Sane 


At the top in this “film strip” is the cooperative conference 
group representing various segments of the community— 
Government, management, labor, vocational schools. Left to 
right are Fred Z. Hetzel, Director, USES for District of Columbia; 
Nicholas R. Loope, Director, Joint Carpentry Apprenticeship 
Committee; Gino J. Simi, Director, Apprenticeship for District 
of Columbia; Robert J. Volland, Principal, Bell Evening School; 
and Harold Cladny, Chairman, Joint Committee and a member 
of the Master Builders’ Association, District of Columbia 
Branch of Associated General Contractors. 

A young apprentice, Lars Haggbloom, who entered training 
in ha 1952, is shown taking the manual dexterity test at the 
employment office; being interviewed by Mr. Loope as he is 
accepted for training; with a group of fellow apprentices re- 
ceiving related training in drafting; receiving his apprentice- 
rating card from Mr. Cladny, indicating successful completion 
of his probationary period. 
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and it was felt that sufficient time had elapsed to per- 
mit some correlation of test data, school grades, and 
job performance to indicate aptitudes important for 
job success. Ratings were furnished by Mr. Loope 
in terms of satisfactory (good) or unsatisfactory (poor) 
apprentices. His estimates were based on school 
grades and on-the-job reports of foremen and con- 
tractors. ‘These reports were issued on a monthly 
or job basis, if shorter than a month. 

The sample group on which the technical report for 
a specific aptitude test battery for carpenter apprentice 
was based included 73, some 14 of the original group 
of 87 having left prior to completing the probationary 
period and before any real estimate could be made of 
their apprenticeship progress. On the basis of test 
and criterion data, an analysis of the job and of the 
course content of related school studies, the technical 
report, prepared in cooperation with the chief of the 
testing division, recommended inclusion of the follow- 
ing aptitudes for a battery to be used for the selection 
of carpenter apprentices. 


G—lIntelligence—required for success in classroom per- 
formance in learning the job, and maintaining 
effective relationships. 

N—Numerical Aptitude—required to succeed in class- 
room work (practical and applied mathematics), 
to make necessary calculations of quantity, size, and 
shape of articles to be made, and to prepare bids and 
estimates. 

S—Spatial Aptitude—required to visualize or perceive 
objects to be made in 2 or 3 dimensions, and to read 
blue prints. 

M—Manual Dexterity—required for skillful use of 
hands and arms in handling and use of tools. 


The data submitted in this report were combined 
with a similar study of the Wisconsin State Employ- 





ment Service on a group of carpenter apprentices in 
Milwaukee and released as Specific Aptitude Test 
Battery B—216, Carpenter Apprentice, 7—93.100. 

Up to March 20, 1953, between 175 and 200 persons 
were tested. It should be pointed out that the norms 
set in B-216, the specific aptitude test battery, would 
have eliminated 23 of the 28 poor apprentices, or that 
82 percent of this group would not have entered on 
training if the test results had been used in the initial 
selection process. Mr. Loope feels strongly that there 
is a very close correlation between test results and 
performance, and that they should be considered along 
with other factors in making his selection. 


Mr. Loope has indicated that most of those who 
failed to meet minimum scores on the aptitude pattern 
have either dropped out or “‘flubbed out,”’ being un- 
able to meet the rigorous demands of the classroom 
instruction or the on-the-job experience. One ex- 
ample, typical of many, is the case of S. K. who was 
tested and entered on probationary training in Janu- 
ary 1953, although he failed to meet the aptitude 
pattern norms. He also failed to make satisfactory 
progress and was dropped at the end of his probation- 
ary period. In March 1953, he again reported to the 
local office seeking other employment. 


Present plans are to continue the current procedure 
for the full cycle of 4 years—the program for training 
of carpentry apprentices began just 3 years ago in 


January 1950—and to maintain master records which 


include the aptitude data. At that time results will 
again be analyzed to determine the overall effective- 
ness and the weight of tests in the selection process. 
In frequent conferences with Mr. Loope, he has indi- 
cated the value of the test results in discriminating 
between the good and poor apprentices and that he 
feels they will become a major factor in the selection 
of apprentices for the carpenter trade. 








A Job—Their Great Goal 


‘Ox efforts at rehabilitation have been abundantly blessed by God. Basically Christlike 

in purpose and genuinely democratic in approach, this program of helpfulness to the disabled 
appeals to man’s finest instincts, and the history of progress and accomplishments is an American 
saga. Oftentimes the handicapped have been able to develop an ability of performance equal, 
and sometimes even superior, to that of the normal individual. 


‘Tt now remains for our leaders in business and industry to accept the challenge and participate 
in these magnificent rehabilitation programs and utilize the skills of our handicapped. Our 
doctors, nurses, technicians, and therapists will have labored in vain if their great goal—helping 
to bring self-sufficiency and employability to our physically handicapped—is obstructed because 
of prejudices, doubts or refusals to help these herioc men and women. Surely God will bless 
and prosper those who offer their hands and open their hearts and the doors of their offices, factories, 
and shops to these courageous and capable fellow-citizens, our countrymen.” 


—From “‘An AMERICAN SAGA,”’ by FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
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Speeds Up Reports... 


Keysort Route Cards— 
Time-Savin¢é Device for Sorting Facts 


By RAYMOND K. GRIM 


Statistician, Employment Security Department, Olympia, Wash. 








EDITOR’S NOTE: Review readers will recall an article published 
in the EMPLOYMENT Security Review for June 1951 entitled “‘Infor- 
mation Please—Now!”? by Thomas S. Pemberton of the Tacoma office. 
Mr. Pemberton’s article discussed a number of different types of card 
records designed for local office use, including brief mention of the punch 
card route slip. 

In the article which follows, Mr. Grim discusses the punch card route 
slip, going into detail as to its origin, its use, and the procedures in 
connection therewith. He also sums up the advantages of the punch 
card as to time and convenience. 








SUPERVISOR from the central office was called 
A upon to pinch-hit during the illness of a regular 
local office manager. Wanting a hurried analysis 

of the month’s placements, the acting manager offered 
his services to the reporting clerk with the idea of 
preparing the Report of Placements (ES—212) himself. 
Taking to his desk the large batch of 5 by 8 inches 
paper route slips representing nonagricultural place- 
ments, he began separating them by sex, veteran, 
short-time, and according to 6 occupational categories 


and the 30-odd 2-digit industrial classifications. After 
about 2 hours of thumbing, classifying, counting and 
recounting, with subtotals and totals still not agreeing 
with breakdowns, the supervisor threw in the towel, 
observing to the reporting clerk that experience and 
training were incalculable assets for such a job. 

The experience suggested to him that a more simpli- 
fied system of preparing the report was desirable, not 
only from the standpoint of time required to train a 
clerk for this reporting duty and for preparation of the 
monthly report, but also to minimize confusion when 
pinch-hitting became necessary in the statistical section. 

His previous experience with punch cards indicated 
a punch-card reporting system held definite possi- 
bilities for coping with the multitudinous classifica- 
tions and cross-references of ES-212 in a much 
simpler and speedier way. With this in mind, a 
stencil overprint with the necessary information was 
developed for overprinting the standard 3% by 7% 
inches Rocket analysis card. (See fig. 1.) 

A test operation with the new form in a pilot office 
quickly revealed the value of the Rocket card as a 
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Figure 2. 


method for dealing with the many details of the ES— 
212. Briefly, the system involved punching on a daily 
basis the necessary ES—212 data on a Rocket card for 
each placement made. At the end of the month, 
segregation by industry, occupation, short-time, 
veteran status, etc., was accomplished with a few 
simple sorts with a sorting needle. 

Not only did the punch cards simplify compilation 
of the month-end report, but they also provided a con- 
trol mechanism whereby placement activity could be 
analyzed at any time during the month with but a few 
minutes needed to obtain the data wanted. 

General installation of the system in local offices 
began in February 1948. Tacoma office personnel, 
who were first to experiment with the punch card, 
soon were broadening its use to include the count of 
referrals, cancellations, and openings. The natural 
question to follow then was, “‘Why couldn’t the scope 
of the Rocket card be extended to include the collec- 
tion of the bulk of ES—209 statistics??? Obviously, it 
could. 

In March 1949, the Tacoma office was given the 
project of developing, at the operational level, a key- 
sort card that could be used for the dual purpose of 
routing applicants through the office and simulta- 
neously collecting required statistical information. As 
a result of the ingenuity of this staff, the 3% by 7% 
inches keysort route card now in use was developed. 
(fig. 2.) This clipped-corner card, with its border of 
punched holes, replaced the 5 by 8 inches paper route 
slip shown in figure 3. 

The trial run of the Rocket route card began in 
August in the Tacoma office. Four months later, 
following extreme satisfaction with the trial, major 
installations were made in Spokane and Seattle, with 
a subsequently being installed on a statewide 
scale. 

As a device, punch card sorting has been praised 
as (1) the fastest so1ting system known, and (2) the 
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most economical method of producing analyses and 
reports. 


Our particular experience with the system has 
served to underscore the first contention—especially in 
the larger offices. And, of course, time saved in sort- 
ing the data preparatory to compiling a report auto- 
matically results in its more economical production. 
Apart from the time saved through the use of the 
punch card, it possesses other attributes that make it 
extremely useful in local office operations. For ex- 
ample, it has simplified the training of clerical help to 
handle local office Employment Service reporting 
duties. Even the uninitiated can develop a local 
office monthly report of placements on the ES-212 
with a briefing of but a very few minutes. But more 
important than this it has made the task of the pinch- 
hitter for the reporting clerk a simpler one when due 
dates are cluttering up the calendar. 


While this discussion deals primarily with the route 
card as a means of collecting Employment Service 
statistics, its value as a managerial control mechanism 
should not be overlooked. The coding system permits 
the identification of each unit within the office by a 
specific punch on the card. Thus identified, unit pro- 
duction rates may be examined at any time during the 
month by a simple sort of the needle in the proper code 
block. Individual interviewers within a section may 
be assigned specific code blocks for identification, 
thereby providing a supervisory control mechanism 
to regulate both quality and quantity of production, 


Special studies may be made on which only two 
limitations exist: (1) the number of items checked, and 
(2) length of time represented by the punched cards 
retained. The punch cards also lend themselves to 
maintaining a high degree of accuracy, for once a card 
is correctly punched almost no possibility of error 
remains. Visual inspection of a card after punching 
reveals any possible punching errors for immediate 
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Figure 3. 


correction. If the original cards are kept on file, the 
reports may be proved at any time. 

A brief, somewhat simplified outline of the keysort 
route card procedure used in Washington State local 
offices prooerly begins with reception-desk activities. 
Normally the route card is initiated by the reception- 
ist, who enters the date, time, and applicant-identifica- 
tion data by circling the appropriate items printed in 
the blocks beneath the holes, then gives it to the appli- 
cant with routing instructions for further service. 

Whatever the additional service, whether counsel- 
ing, application-taking, selection, or testing, the inter- 
viewer or technician guiding the activity makes the 
necessary entries on the card following the completion 
of the activity involved and deposits the route card in 
his out-box or routes the applicant for further service, 
ifsuch action is indicated. 

The following morning all route cards representing 
the previous day’s activity are collected from the 
interviewers by the statistical clerk and punched ac- 
cording to the interviewer’s markings. The indus- 
trial code to 2 digits is also entered at this time on all 
referrals by punching the proper combination of num- 
bers in 2 of the 3 four-digit coding fields provided on 
the lower edge of the route card. Punching of single 
holes or combinations of the 4 holes numbered 1, 2, 
4, 7 in each field permits the coding of any digit from 
1 to 9 in each field. No punch in a field represents a 
zero. Cards may be punched with either a hand 
punch or an electrically or mechanically operated 
gang punch. When the volume of cards exceeds 300 
per day a gang punch is more efficient. 
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At the end of the month, all route cards representing 
placements are separated into agricultural and 
nonagricultural decks and sequence sorted with a 
sorting needle so that each complete deck of route 
cards is arranged in numerical sequence by industrial 
code from the smallest code number on the top of the 
deck to the largest on the botton. A count of each 
of the decks and the sum of the counts provides column 
III entries for ES—209 and control totals for ES—212. 
Preparation of ES—212 from this point simply requires 
the entry in column I, on appropriate lines, of total 
placements made in each industry and direct sorts of 
the needle to extract the counts required for veteran, 
female, short-time, and occupational breakdowns. If 
the summation of the parts does not agree with any 
specific total, it is but a matter of moments to resort 
the questionable item with a thrust of the sorting 
needle and recount. 

The daily record of activities is accounted for in 
either of two ways. The count of each day’s activities 
is entered on a ledger sheet at the time the route cards 
are being processed by the statistical section. The 
ledger is kept on a cumulative basis and provides for 
the bulk of the ES-209 items. Thus the entries 
cumulated on the last day of the month provide the 
necessary data for the ES—209 report. Where a large 
volume of applicant services occur, a daily summary 
card also proves very satisfactory. This involves set- 
ting up a file for each line item and subitem on ES-209 
reportable on the route card. Each day’s activity for 
each item is then punched in a single card representing 
that item. The card is then filed behind the proper 
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guide. The month-end report consists of summariz- 
ing the 20 or so cards for each item and entering the 
total in the appropriate ES—209 block. The summary 
card process eliminates the need for and use of a 
ledger sheet. 

Factors favoring the use of the punchable route card 
include the time-saving element, which, while negligi- 
ble in the office of minimum size, becomes very 
significant in the medium-to-large office. In an office 
averaging about 1,300 new applications, 750 non- 
agricultural referrals, and 350 nonagricultural place- 
ments per month, a time study revealed the following 
comparisons: 

An average of 125 route cards were punched daily. Punching 
required 10 minutes a day. From these punched cards 65 
summary cards were prepared daily. Sorting and counting 
the original cards and punching the summary cards for 65 
items averaged 10 minutes per day. The average time of 20 
minutes a day to accomplish these 2 processes was 40 minutes 
less than the former time required for the daily processing of a 
like amount of data. 

End-of-the-month preparation of the ES—209 from 
the summary cards and the ES~212 from the ac- 
cumulation of verified referrals showing hires re- 
quired 40 and 45 minutes, respectively. Previously 
the preparation of ES-209 from the ledger sheet 
required from 25 to 30 minutes. 


While the monthly compilation of ES-—209 took 
somewhat longer, this slight additional time was more 
than compensated for in the saving gained in process- 
ing a single day’s batch of route cards. 


Point two in favor of using the punch card is the 
greater accuracy obtainable in the daily count of 
Employment Service statistics stemming from the 
method of identifying each reportable item so that the 
direct sorting procedure separates the individual item 
to be counted from other items, thus positively ex- 
cluding any extraneous addition to the count. 


A third point favoring the punch card also hinges 
on the simplicity of the direct sorting method of 
obtaining individual item counts. Training of new 
personnel to assume reporting duties is greatly simpli- 
fied for the trainee. And not only is the reporting 
procedure simplified for the new trainee unfamiliar 
with agency statistics, but the training of a substitute 
from the staff for the reporting task is less exacting 
and time-consuming than previously. 


A fourth point in the plus column concerns the 
valuable byproducts accruing from the system. Spot 
analyses of the several reportable applicant services— 
unverified referrals, placements, counseling, etc.—as 
well as individual and unit production rates can be 
made at any time from the file of punched cards. 

Lastly, the versatility of the punch card commends 
it highly as an instrument for collecting local office 

tistics. It may be readily adapted to the demands 
of special studies either for items already printed on 
the card or for items not so provided. Whena study 
in\ olves items not on the card, a special code tied to 
the numerical designations of the holes may be easily 

trived, 
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GOVERNMENT WorK—A VOCATION 


regarded as a vocation, not merely as a way of making a 

living, Miss Frances Perkins, U.S. Civil Service Com- 
missioner, told the American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion as it held its annual meeting in Chicago on April 1. 


Greeerded EMPLOYMENT should be undertaken and 


“The sooner we adopt this concept as a people, the sooner 
will we achieve the broad understanding of our Government 
and its functions which are so essential in the life of a Democ- 
racy,’ Miss Perkins declared. 


Continuing with reference to the meaning of Government 
work, Miss Perkins said: 


Insuring domestic tranquility, providing for the common defenses, 
and promoting the general welfare—the purposes for which the Union 
was founded—never were more important to us as a people. The doing 
of such a job—always different from the profitable undertakings of private 
enterprise—is much more difficult today than it ever was. To do it 
requires a dedicated corps of civil servants, people who want to do this 
kind of work, who believe in it because they recognize its importance and 
think of themselves as suited to it and willing to accept its limitation 
on earnings as well as its satisfaction in service and honor. 


There has been a recent tendency to place this all-important task of 
running the Government—of performing the day-to-day tasks—in the 
hands of people who approach it as an avocation, as something,which 
temporarily takes them away from their ordinary basic pursuits. After 
relatively brief endeavors in the various Government departments and 
agencies, they return to their private interests. * 


Government employment is no place for those primarily interested in 
making money. In the responsible positions, salaries are much lower 
in Government than in comparable private professional or business 
activities. As a people, we must recognize that some of our citizens 
are not much interested in being rich. Some just want to do all they can 
to make this a better world and make a modest living for themselves and 
their families. These also are good people. We must stop generalizing, 
and put a halt to the practice of regarding any one who works for a 
Government salary as~a parasite while at the same time we almost 
automatically accord respect to those in higher brackets of business and 


the professions. 


Portraying Government and private economic activity as 
‘inseparable partners in our leadership role in the quest for 
world peace,” Miss Perkins cited the need for more and better 
training and educational programs among Government em- 
ployees. She disclosed she is recommending to her successors 
on the U.S. Civil Service Commission that they initiate, in the 
agencies, a program of instruction and education in constitu- 
tional principles and American history in a simplified form. 
She said: 


Civil servants in the United States should know at least as much about 
American history and about Constitutional principles as do immigrants 
who are seeking naturalization. I have been somewhat surprised in 
recognizing how few employees of the Government have any real con- 
ception of what it is they are swearing to support when they take the 
oath of office to ‘‘support and defend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic.”” I regard this as basically a 
defect in our educational process and ask you to help remedy it. 


In this respect, as well as such basic skills as reading, writing, 
spelling, knowledge of the alphabet and arithmetic, a large number of 
persons taken on by the Government after a competitive examination are 
nevertheless defective. This is a defect not of their intelligence, which is 
good and which is thoroughly tested by the examination, but of the 
educational system through which they have come. I am proposing, 
therefore, that the Commission take the lead in establishing, in all 
agencies, a program of remedial training in these basic skills. Not all 
employees will need this training, but those who do—and there are a large 
number— can easily be spared for such training. 

















COUNTER DEPUTY— 


First Line of Defense 
Against Claimant Fraud 


By CHRISTOPHER V. PERDIKES 


Claims Deputy 


Phoenix Local Office, Arizona Employment Security Commission 


T was 5 o’clock on a chilly March morning, and 
I was trailing a claimant in my car to Sacaton, 
Ariz., which is on a Pima Indian Reservation 45 
miles from Phoenix. I found it isn’t easy to trail an 
automobile for a long distance. I kept asking myself, 
“‘What am I doing here, anyway?” Why wasn’t I 
home in my nice warm bed getting those valuable 
extra hours of sleep? 
As I sped along’ following him toward his destination, 
I pictured him standing before me at the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance office, with his straw hat on the back 
of his head, cotton fuzz showing on his ditty blue jeans, 
insisting that he hadn’t worked and that I had con- 
fused him with his father who was a cotton contractor. 
We learned later that his father was a minister and was 
a thousand miles away at the time, in another State. 
I slowed down as the claimant drew up before a ranch. 
Well, I said to myself, this looks as if I may have the 
goods on him this time. From all appearances it 
seemed that my suspect was self-employed as a cotton 
labor contractor, because he let out his passengers 
whom he had brought from Phoenix. They immedi- 
ately went to work in the field after receiving instruc- 
tions from him. He stayed in the field acting as over- 
seer. Since I had to start my counter work within an 
hour, I concluded I had gathered sufficient specific 
evidence that the claimant was fraudulently filing 
for unemployment insurance. 


Deputy’s Decision Afhirmed 


A few days later I made a return trip to the ranch to 
interview the employer and secure additional evidence 
such as canceled checks issued to the claimant during 
periods of filing. Later that week a decision was 
issued declaring the claimant ineligible for benefits, 
and an overpayment was established. The claimant 
later appealed. The decision of the deputy was 
affirmed. 

The most difficult phase of a fraud program is detec- 
tion, and that is the primary responsibility of the 
counter claims deputy. He is UI’s First Line of Defense 
Against Fraud! If he is trained to observe peculiarities 
of claimants, i. e., paint imbedded in fingernails, 
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greasy fingers, sales books in shirt or lapel pocket, 
calloused fingers, etc., he will be alert for fraud. 
Who comes into contact with a claimant more often 
than the counter deputy? 

One method developed by our Phoenix Industrial 
Office is to write on the claim record card any experi- 
ence requiring further investigation apparent to the dep- 
uty, including late reporting, nervousness, and personal 
demeanor. Occasionally the claimant inadvertently 
mentions his present employer when he is questioned 
where he has sought work or his future prospects of 
finding work. Therefore, it sometimes behooves the 
deputy to list these names and to contact the emplcyers 
by telephone later that day after the day’s claimants 
have stopped reporting and while the report is still in 
the deputy’s hands, and most important of all—the 
claim has not been paid. The deputy should ask the 
employer if the claimant is working or has worked for 
him, and if he knows anything of the claimant’s 
activities. For additional information, a study should 
be made of the claimant’s Employment Service appli- 
cation. A clearer picture of the subject’s background 
is obtained this way. Sometimes, telephoning a recent 
employer brings results, or telephoning a number 
given on the work application where he could be 
contacted. 


Watch Late Filing 


Beware of the Jate filer! Many claimants are now 
familiar with the period of time covered by each 
claim. If he returns to work he probably won’t be 
paid for a period of a week or so. So what does he 
do? He comes in late 1 day, probably after work. 
He gives some excuse, i. e., had a job appointment, 
car broke down, bus late, etc. He needs some money 
to hold him over till he gets paid, he then tells the 
deputy that he started work after his benefit week 
ended, but gives the correct employer. A call to 
the employer may prevent this type of overpayment. 

If the counter deputy suspects that a claimant is 
fraudulently filing for benefits, he should interview 
him very thoroughly. If possible, he should secure 
a sworn statement by the claimant regarding his 
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eligibility. One should also be made by the deputy, 
stating that he had taken the claim on that date 
and had interviewed the claimant thoroughly. 
These prove invaluable at a later date when fraud 
is indicated and the clainant is confronted with the 
evidence. 

The following are actual cases uncovered by counter- 
claims deputies in the Phoenix local office: 


1. The deputy, when taking the claim of a woman with 
an unusual name, recalled that a man with the same name had 
previously filed a claim. The woman disclosed upon question- 
ing that she was the man’s former wife. ‘The deputy previously 
had suspected the claimant of fraud because he seemed evasive, 
nervous, and had misrepresented himself on another occasion. 
But, he had no proof and the claims were paid. Examination 
of the husband’s claim record card disclosed he had listed 
three dependents. The former wife, however, stated she had 
no children and neither did her husband. The husband did 
not answer the call-in cards sent by the office. The deputy, 
after an unsuccessful visit to his home, thereupon visited the 
man’s place of employment and took a sworn statement 
wherein the man said he had 3 dependents—his wife and 2 
children. The claimant was then instructed to appear the 
following day at our office. When confronted with a sworn 
statement of his former wife that they had been divorced for 
3 years and that they hadn’t any children, he admitted he 
had filed fraudulent claims. 


2. Two large seasonal employers for whom claimants had 
worked during the previous season were contacted by tele- 
phone by ‘the deputy who asked that they submit a weekly 
list with date of hire and social security number of workers 
who were reemployed during the previous week. The lists 
were submitted and checked against the active claim record 
card file. A number of fraudulent claims were found. The 
claims had not been paid; therefore, the overpayments were 
prevented. 


3. A claimant came into the local office to file his claim, 
carrying a small bundle of soiled work clothes. He was 
classified as a cotton compress worker. Since the deputy 
had a knowledge of seasonal industries in the area, he knew that 
the compresses recently had hired some men. The deputy 
suspected that the claimant had started back to work. The 
claimant denied that he had worked or earned any money 
during the period covered by the claim. The employer was 
contacted by telephone and revealed the claimant had worked 
5 days during the week in question. 


4. The claimant wore soiled work clothes and a dirty 
straw hat, a common garb for an employed farm laborer. 
Upon questioning as to employment and wages, the claimant 
denied he was working. The deputy suspected the claimant 
was working, and went to the neighborhood where the claim- 
ant lived. Posing as a farmer who wished to obtain the serv- 
ices of the claimant as a cotton contractor, he inquired at a 
church a few doors from his home. A member of the congre- 
gation stated that he had worked for the claimant at odd times, 
and that the claimant was operating as a cotton contractor. 
When interviewed, the claimant admitted that he was 
self-employed. 


5. An interstate claimant reported 2 hours late to file his 
claim. When asked why he was late, he explained he had a 
job appointment at the time of his regular hour. His card 
showed four previous late reportings. No work or wages 
had been reported during his entire period of filing. Suspicious 
of the claimant, the deputy obtained from the Central Office 
the names of employers for whom the claimant had worked 
during his base period. One of the employers was contacted 
by telephone who disclosed that the claimant had worked for 
him during his period of filing. 


6. A claimant regularly reported $5.75 weekly earnings from 
a seasonal employer whose season was in full swing. The 
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claimant stated he was doing a type of work which the deputy 
deduced would be full-time work during the height of the sea- 
son. The employer was contacted by telephone to obtain 
verification of the earnings. He stated the claimant was 
working full time. 


7. An interstate claimant reported late in the afternoon long 
after his reporting time to file his claim. The deputy noted 
that the claimant’s fingers were covered with fresh calluses. 
He was coded as a crater. The claimant reported neither work 
nor earnings. The deputy examined the IB-11’s in his claim 
record card and noticed that the claimant stated he usually 
started work with a certain employer at the time of the year for 
which he had just filed. A telephone call to the employer 
disclosed that the claimant was working steadily and had been 
employed during the claim week. 


8. A claimant reported $6.25 in earnings, stating it was an 
odd job in a filling station. The employer was contacted by 
telephone to verify the earnings reported. The employer stated 
that the claimant had worked 6 days during the week claimed, 
had earned a total of $42.25, and had been discharged for 
drinking on the job. 


g. When a claimant reported to file a continued claim, he 
stated he was starting to work the following week for a lumber 
company. This was noted on his claim record card. He 
returned the following week to file again and stated again that 
he had not yet started to work. The deputy noticed small 
particles of wood shavings on his clothes. A call to the lumber 
yard disclosed he had started to work the previous day, the last 
day of his claim week. 


10. A claimant reported 1 day late, stating he had gone to 
another city to look for work on his regular report day. The 
deputy noticed that the claimant had reported small earnings 
from an employer in the previous claim week. The deputy also 
noticed that the claimant’s occupational code was for a type of 
worker which is highly skilled and much in demand due to a 
labor shortage in trade. A telephone call to the employer from 
whom the claimant reported earnings of $8 during the last two 
claim weeks revealed he had actually earned $86.00. 


11. The claimant filed claims for a long period. When he 
reported to file wearing dirty clothes, he was thoroughly ques- 
tioned as he had reported no work or wages. The deputy 
asked where he had prospects of finding work, and the claimant 
named two employers whose names the deputy wrote on his 
claim record card. The deputy later telephoned the employers 
and found that the claimant had worked intermittently for one 
employer during the period covered by the claim series but had 
reported no earnings. 


12. An adjustment deputy noted on a claim record card that 
in a periodic reinterview he had found the claimant evasive and 
that he should be thoroughly interviewed each time he filed a 
claim. When the claimant appeared to file his next claim, the 


‘deputy observed that the claimant appeared to be in a great 


hurry. He also noted that the claimant had several pencils and 
a pad in his lapel pocket. The claimant denied having worked 
on a commission basis or otherwise. The last employer was 
contacted by telephone, and he stated that the claimant was 
employed as a salesman for a newly established competitor. 
A call to that employer revealed that the claimant had worked 
for the entire week for which the claim was filed. 


13. The claimant had stated in an interview a few weeks 
rior that he was taking an examination for a real estate license. 
e stated that he had not as yet taken the exam. He was 
evasive in answering the deputy’s questions, was wearing a 
business suit with pencils in the lapel pocket. All of this made 
the deputy suspicious. A call was made to the real estate board 
of that city which disclosed that the claimant had a license and 
had been working as a real estate salesman for about 2 months. 


14. A young man reported late once and this day requested 
that his interview be postponed until the following day. He 
reported the next day, late in the afternoon. When questioned 
he stated he had an interview the previous day, in a city nearby, 
but that he had forgotten the employer’s name. The claimant 
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became nervous and said he wished to drop his claim because 
he was going to work for that employer. A call was made to 
his home and his mother disclosed that he was attending school 
full time. 

Past experience has shown that quite a number of 
overpayments occur at the onset of seasonal employ- 
ment. Like most of the Southwestern States, Arizona 
has many seasonal industries. When some seasonal 
employees file for their last compensable claim for 
benefits, they do not indicate the correct starting date 
of their reemployment. A few may continue to file 
for an entire week of benefits to which they are not 
entitled. 

One very effective method of preventing over- 
payments and fraud resulting from this practice is the 
obtaining of a list of recent employees hired, from 
seasonal employers. When hiring is done, the em- 
ployer calls the Unemployment Insurance office and 
submits a list of the new or rehired workers. This 
requires only a few minutes time on his part. Em- 
ployers have been very cooperative in this respect. 


It must be pointed out too that some calimants, due 


to inherent nervousness or perhaps emotional distress, 
arouse suspicion. These unhappy individuals often 
are erroneously judged by the deputy. Therefore, 
one must depend on facts divulged and knowledge of 
human behavior, rather than snap judgment. When 
fraud is found, the deputy must act as quickly as 
possible. These cases cannot wait indefinitely for 
action. The claim must be paid without excessive 
time lapse when there is no proof of fraudulent filing 
and the claimant is rightfully entitled to benefits. 
Claims cannot be withheld because of unfounded 
suspicions. This would defeat the purpose of the 
program. 

Should the deputy overemphasize these tactics in- 
volving fraud detection he would detract from the 
usefulness of his work. He may be carried away with 
this phase of his work, thereby eyeing all claimants as 
potential criminals. 

It isn’t expected that a deputy become a Dick Tracy 
with a wrist radio, but we must keep alert and use 
every device at our disposal to uncover fraudulent 
filing at its source—the claims counter. 


- 


Work Opportunity for Shut-ins .. . 


Hazlehurst Experiment Finds Ability 
Amoné Its “Unemployables” 


By MALLEY J. BYRD 


Public Relations Director 


Mississippi Employment Security Commission 


AZLEHURST, MiIssIssIPPI, is an average small town; 
H the census taker had to rake and scrape in 1950 

to come up with a population figure of 3,397— 
hardly a metropolis. But employment servicewise, 
Haziehurst has a local office that need not take a back 
seat to any town’s when it comes to service for the 
handicapped. 

For in that population figure, Hazlehurst had its 
share of handicapped persons who needed and wanted 
employment. It was in an effort to meet that need 
that the Hazlehurst local office launched a unique 
program of developing job openings for disabled 
individuals. And this sociological experiment that 
could serve as an example for both small and large 
towns shows every evidence of being a success. 

Working so closely together that they made the 
description ‘‘teamwork”’ seem inadequate, the Missis- 
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sippi State Employment Service, the Mississippi 
Department of Rehabilitation, the Mississippi Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults (the Easter Seal 
Society), and a Hazlehurst industrialist have put into 
operation a plan to enable totally disabled persons to 
become self-sustaining through the production at 
home of high-quality textile goods. 

Garments and other textiles, ranging from fancy 
aprons to towels and napkins, are cut according to 
standard patterns in the Hazlehurst plant of the 
garment industry and hauled in huge bundles to the 
homes of five handicapped women. There they are 
completely assembled and then returned to the plant 
for shipment along with other garments made in the 
factory. 

‘ Each handicapped person working at home under 
this plan is covered with workmen’s compensation 
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insurance, social security, and unemployment insur- 
ance. Each is paid according to a special scale set 
up by wage-and-hour authorities for handicapped 
workers in the garment industry. Those who meet 
minimum production standards required of workers 
in the plant receive the same pay as plant workers. 

This program all began one morning in the spring 
of 1951 when the vocational rehabilitation counselor 
of the Mississippi State Department of Education, 
and the Hazlehurst employment office manager, got 
together over a cup of coffee and compared notes on 
disabled individuals in the area whose cases seemed 
to defy the usual rehabilitation processes. They jotted 
down a list of women who, by ordinary standards, 
were considered completely unemployable because 
they could leave their homes only with great difficulty. 

“IT believe we can work something out for them if 
we try hard enough,” the counselor said. Our 
manager agreed and a few days later he found just 
what their idea called for—an employer who was will- 
ing to provide work for handicapped persons that 
they could do at home. That employer was the 
Hazlehurst plant of the Edward Hyman Co. with 
headquarters in Los Angeles, Calif., managed by 
L. S. Stevenson. 


“T’ll have to get the approval of my home office,” 
Mr. Stevenson explained, ‘‘and these people will have 
to be paid for the work they do on the same basis as 
the workers in the plant. They’ll have to meet pro- 
duction standards to get the same minimum pay 
scale as the other workers. But I'll take a chance on 
them if you think they can make the grade.” 


Confident of Their Ability 


Our manager assured him that he had no doubt of 
their making the grade. When he and the rehabilita- 
tion counselor again discussed the matter, they agreed 
that they would use only the very toughest cases they 
could find. Since they were concerned mainly with 
developing a program for completely unemployable 
persons, they eliminated anyone who could possibly 
be rehabilitated through any of the usual processes. 
They selected five women who could not possibly work 
anywhere but in their homes. 


Four of these women lived in rural communities. 
To do the work, it was necessary for them to live near 
the garment plant; accordingly homes were found in 
Hazlehurst for them. 

In the meantime, the Hazlehurst plant manager 
had gained the necessary approval of his firm and had 
arranged for insurance to protect the materials against 
fire and theft while they were in the homes of the 
workers being finished. Among the handicapped 
women who were moved into town and furnished with 
sewing machines by the Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation were a 45-year-old woman who 
traveled only by wheel chair as a result of polio at an 
early age; another 31-year-old polio victim who can 
walk short distances with the aid of braces; a 27-year- 
oi] arrested tuberculosis case with only 1 functioning 
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lung; a 24-year-old woman leg amputee; and a 43- 
year-old woman who can move around only on 
crutches because of a congenital deformity of the legs 
and ankles. 

Machines and attachments used by the women in 
this program are kept in repair by a maintenanceman 
of Edward Hyman & Co.’s Hazlehurst plant. 

Further expansion of the program is being tempo- 
rarily delayed while the Hyman Industries prepare to 
open another plant in nearby Prentiss. The plant 
manager says, however, that he is very impressed with 
results obtained thus far. And, significantly enough, 
he has given the Department of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, the State Employment Service, and the Easter 
Seal Society the ‘‘go ahead” to round up and train 
more handicapped seamstresses to assemble garments 
for his company. 

Admittedly, this program is a variation of the 
sheltered workshop idea, but in a sense it is newer 
than that term would indicate because it aims at pro- 
viding employment for almost totally unemployable 
persons. So it can truthfully be said that the Hazle- 
hurst experiment has added new meaning to that 
proved employment service slogan, ‘‘Ability—not dis- 
ability—counts.” 








Older Workers Avoid Retirement 


Ware younger workers often look forward to the time when 

they can retire, older workers generally try to put off 
retirement as long as they can, a study made by Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University reports. The study was under 
the direction of Dr. Jacob Tuckerman of the Institute of Adult 
Education and Prof. Irving Lorge of the Institute of Psycho- 
logical Research, both sections of Columbia, and was under- 
taken at the request of an AFL union in New York City. 


“Industrial workers approaching retirement have a deep 
resistance to retirement” the report stated. The reasons found 
for this attitude were cultural, economic, psychological, and 
social. Only through work in many cases, it was found, does 
the individual make a contribution to society and achieve sta- 
tus in the community, make social contacts, and express his 
creative interests. ‘In a real sense, therefore, for many work- 
ers . . . work is more than earning a living; it is a way of 
life,” the report observed. 


The report called attention to the need for a constructive 
counseling program to prepare workers for retirement. 


Based on 700 interviews, the report found that only 140 
workers in the upper age brackets would have sufficient funds 
to live on when they are retired. Attention was also called to 
the growing problem of managing on a fixed income during a 
period of rising prices. Even when industrial pensions are 
coupled with social security, the total payments are less than 
regular wages, the study indicated; it was suggested that some 
sort of special tax exemption be allowed to encourage special 
savings for retirement by individuals. 


The research method followed by the Columbia University 
investigators included interviews of workers in 3 groups: a 
body of workers who are still at their jobs, ranging in age from 
55 to 77; a second group which had applied for retirement, 
aged from 65 to 78; and a third group, aged 65 to 85, who 
had already retired. Both men and women workers were 
among those interviewed. 











ES Experience Helps in South Seas Survey .. . 


Registration— 
An Adventure 
In Samoa 


(Based on a report of E. Leigh Stevens.) 


ARLY last June; E. Leigh Stevens, Director of the 

Territorial Employment Service in Honolulu, 

T. H., was sent on a South Sea Island mission 
under the joint sponsorship of the United States De- 
partment of the Interior and the United States 
Department of Labor. The purpose of the mission 
was to study the economic resources and employment 
conditions of American Samoa which, since the closing 
of the American Naval Base in Pago Pago Bay in 
June 1951, has been struggling with a serious problem 
of unemployment. Many of the Island’s people were 
formerly employed in a civilian capacity at the Naval 
Base, and substitute work opportunities are few. 

Since the Naval Base was abandoned, American 
Samoa has been under the administration of the 
United States Department of the Interior, which is 
planning an increased measure of economic security 
for the Islands. 

Following discontinuance of the Pago Pago Naval 
Base in 1951 and the end of military payrolls, Ameri- 
can dollars became more and more scarce. Veterans’ 
benefits helped for awhile, but these, too, had an ex- 
haustion point. Dollars became badly needed to pur- 
chase imports which are necessary to supplement an 
insufficiency of local products. Federal grants may 
be needed to help the Islands until new production 
can be started. 

Meanwhile, a sensible first step by way of relieving 
the difficulties in the territory seemed to be temporary 
relief by resettlement of a part of the population. 
This pointed to the need for a preliminary manpower 
survey, a job entrusted to Mr. Stevens who journeyed 
several thousand miles by boat and plane to this 
American outpost to check the manpower resources of 
the Island. Mr. Stevens gives these interesting high- 
lights of his journey to the Islands: 

It was quite a problem to get reservations for transportation 
to and from American Samoa. I flew 3,100 miles from Hawaii 
to Fiji where I was required to stop for 3 days. From Fiji I 
took a New Zealand airline and traveled 700 miles to Apia, 
British Samoa, which is a very interesting little place, but I 


did not stop on my way down. On my return, I stayed there 3 
days while awaiting transportation. 
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Dotted line shows the course traveled by Mr. Stevens. 


At Apia, I boarded a 60-foot boat which had one enclosed 
cabin with four bunks. I was supposed to occupy one of these. 
The other passengers, composed of native men, women, and 
children, slept on the open deck. The sea was very rough and 
only a few persons besides the crew and myself escaped being 
seasick. The trip took 14 hours. I spent most of my time on 
deck in the fresher air. The poor kids were so sick they passed 
out completely, and we had to be careful because of the pitching 
of the boat not to step on them. I placed four or five of them 
in my bunk—the safest place I could find for them. 


Arrived at his destination, Mr. Stevens opened 
headquarters in Pago and conducted interviews pre- 
paratory to completing registrations. Prior to his 
arrival, the Navy had authorized transportation for 
some 563 Samoans—353 males (215 going to Honolulu 
to enlist) and 210 women and children—all sponsored 
by Hawaiian residents who guaranteed they would not 
become public charges. Transport for these people 
was already underway when Mr. Stevens arrived in 
Samoa, so these individuals were not included in his 
registration. 


The Registration 


The actual work of registration was a challenging 
job as these excerpts from the report show: 


Preliminary plans for the registration were made in Honolulu 
where I prepared a simplified copy of the regular Employment 
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Samoan village with open grass huts 
—the typical native dwelling 
of the Islandj, 


Service application numbered THES 511-Samoa. This was 
mimeographed and taken with me, along with a large wall copy, 
used as a sample registration, and a supply of smaller registra- 
tion cards. 


Upon my arrival in American Samoa, I called on the governor 
and discussed my plans and need of staff and space. He 
assigned to me Mr. Luaao S. Le and also the part-time services 
of Mr. Lloyd E. Fuerstenau, personnel officer. (Mr. Fuer- 
stenau’s duties were such that all he could do was to give me 
advice and consultation.) Mr. Le, on the other hand, devoted 
approximately 60 percent of his time to assisting me in the sur- 
vey. I was assigned a small office and a large hall space on the 
second floor of the administration building. A 15-foot table and 
chairs were used in the hall for self-application. The sample 
registrations and instructions were fastened to the table with 
scotch tape. 


Instruction sheets were prepared in the Samoan language and 
given out with each application card. Mr. Le (speaking 
Samoan) monitored groups of persons who had questions to ask. 
The applicants then brought the applications to my desk where 
they were quickly checked for accuracy and given an occupa- 
tional code. Often I had to add comments such as ‘“‘Do not 
recruit; he does not understand.” 


Some applicants, such as unskilled older men, were dis- 
couraged from registering. When applications started coming 
in, I concluded that many registrants did not understand the 
instructions since the information was frequently erroneous or 
inadequate. After consultation with several Samoans, a new 
instruction sheet was prepared, but misinformation continued 
and I had to prepare a third instruction sheet before I was 
satisfied that we were getting sufficient information to properly 
‘ode them and complete registration. Although the applica- 
ion card does not carry any questions as to the military service 

ord, the top space was used by me in putting in the branch 

! service, the serial number, and the tenure of enlistment. 


\ major problem encountered was the lack of a proper 
derstanding of English. Although everyone speaks, reads, 
d writes English, it is done more or less in mechanical fashion. 
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All formal proceedings in the Islands are conducted in English 
but immediately translated to Samoan. When I made a speech 
at a veterans’ hall to assist a group in filling out applications, 
my talk consumed only 20 minutes, but in translating it the 
interpreter took 1 hour. This is also true of court proceedings. 
A simple little English question may become long and involved 
when translated into Samoan. It is no wonder the people are 
confused. They think Samoan and many English words 
cannot be exactly translated. 


For example, when I first started getting information on 
*‘physical limitations,” the Samoan’s interpretation of this was 
**How strong are you?” To this question, in many cases their 
first answer would be 250 pounds, meaning they could lift this 
weight. 


Another problem was height. Unless the individual had been 
in military service or had worked at the Naval Base, he may 
never have had occasion to be measured. Thus many appli- 
cations had very erroneous information as to height. I finally 
had to mark my 5 foot 8 inch height on the wall and with a 
ruler mark off space above and below it so that these people 
would see for themselves exactly how tall they were. They 
looked upon this as a game and played with great glee. In 
one instance, a 6-foot man handed me an application, marked 
‘height 4 feet 1 inch.”” When I asked how tall he was, he 
replied ‘‘4 feet 1.” ‘‘Listen,”’ I said, “‘you are not 4 feet 1, you 
are a very big man.” “Sure I’m a big man,” he said, “I’m 
4 feet 1.” “Look,” I said, pointing to the marks on the wall, 
‘I’m 5 feet 8 inches and you are much taller. You are 6 feet 
1 inch.” He smiled then and said, ‘““Thank you, I’ll remember 
I am 6 feet 1 inch.”” With that he pulled out his driver’s permit 
and pointed to his proof—it said he was 4 feet 1 inch. 


Others who were 5 feet 6 inches insisted they were 8 or 9 feet 
tall. Again I checked the driver’s permit which usually con- 
firmed their claims. It was therefore necessary to look for 
height discrepancies in the applications and take measurements 
if necessary. 


Another problem was trying to explain the necessity for get- 
ting a detailed description of their past job performance. They 
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would tell you with pride, ““This is my job and I did it well.” 
A satisfying experience was the willingness of everyone to 
cooperate in giving additional information. 


a 


The other islands, the Manua group, are located another 65 
miles distant, so again I proceeded by a small boat; this trip 
was rough and took 16 hours each way. We were met 300 
yards off shore by long boats which held native boys who 
carried us to shore piggy-back style. 


I was given the district Samoan governor’s house—an open 
grass hut—as headquarters. We drank cocoanut juice and ate 
native foods. A native girl fanned us during meals and work. 


At Tau in this Manua group we registered approximately 175 
boys; and at the island of Olosega we registered 60 boys. The 
majority of those registered at both places were farmhands. 


* * * 


The original records of the registration survey were left in the 
custody of Mr. Le, a personnel clerk in the governor’s office. 
Typewritten copies were made and are now maintained in the 
Territory of Hawaii Employment Service. I also left a copy of 
the DicTiIoNARY OF OccUPATIONAL TITLES with Mr. Le and 
gave him instructions on how cards can be kept in file. 


If this original registration is used for recruitment, there will 
be a definite need and incentive to keep the files current and 
take additional registrations. Should a large recruitment pro- 
gram be carried on in this area, it will necessitate a full-time 
person during recruitment periods and a part-time individual 
to keep the files current between interim recruitments. But, 
there would appear to be little need to maintain this registra- 
tion unless something is done by way of transportation to get 
the applicants to areas where they can be employed, or a pro- 
ductive industry to give them employment is created in the 
Islands. Lack of transportation facilities will retard the move- 
ment of applicants and limit recruitment. I therefore have 
suggested that consideration be given to chartering planes or a 
ship to handle movement of persons if jobs become available for 
them elsewhere. The registrations show that most of the reg- 
istrants are qualified primarily for farmwork and first consid- 
eration should be given to the movement of this group to areas 
short of labor for year-round work in agriculture. 


Results of Registration 


Registrants willing to leave the Island............... 1,074 
ei Sa cne Vn <d.0 948 on bib o> ¥9.0 b 48 1,495 
Es 0.4 60a 5 on te asaenesosvsxcss 3,765 


*Only 113 were willing to leave with the head of the family. 


This survey and his general observations have led 
Mr. Stevens to the following conclusions about the 
Islands: 


1. The land cannot, under present conditions, sup- 
port the population. Work opportunities are insuf- 
ficient for community needs. Movement of Samoans, 
preferably in family groups, to other areas is recom- 
mended. 

2. Transportation facilities are exceedingly limited 
and will have to be improved if American Samoa is to 
meet even the lowest standards in the world today. 
A means must be devised to carry native products to 
markets, to bring supplies to the Islands, and to give 
the people greater freedom of movement. As things 
now stand, individuals must leave by chartered plane 
or ship on which space is very limited. If the 1,074 
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History of the Islands 


1888 ‘Treaty with Samoan Kingdom, permitting establishment 
of a coaling station for United States Naval and com- 
mercial vessels in the harbor of Pago Pago. This treaty 
obligated the United States to intervene in differences 
arising between Samoa and any other nation with which 
we were on friendly terms. 


1899 ‘Treaty between Great Britain, Germany, and the United 
States by which the two former renounced in favor of 
the United States all rights and claims in respect to the 
Island of Tutuila and other islands of the Samoan group 
east of longitude 171° W. (November 16). 


1951 Navy abandoned base, transferred (July 1) the Fita 
Fita Guard, including 117 military personnel and 257 
dependents, to Pearl Harbor. 

Jurisdiction transferred to the Department of the Interior. 


1952 On July 28, Navy removed 369 women and children, 
the remaining dependents of the Fita Fita Guard, to 
Hawaii. Some 60 persons were recruited for farm work 
in California. (Spring.) 











persons who registered for employment away from 
American Samoa had funds, and wished to leave the 
Islands, it would require at least 2 years for all of them 
to get transportation by present means; and it would 
take approximately 5 or 6 years more to move their 
dependents. 

There is an airfield in Pago Pago which was built 
by the Navy. It has been maintained in good con- 
dition but there are no airlines holding franchises for 
Pago Pago. On July 1, 1951, when the Navy with- 
drew, many opportunities allowed the people for 
personal travel and for shipping their handicrafts to 
open markets were abruptly cut off. The community 
is now very isolated. 

3. American dollars are becoming increasingly 
scarce with the end of military payrolls and veterans’ 
benefits. Federal grants or a production industry is 
needed to bring dollars into the area so that the 
community can purchase imports to supplement local 
products. 

4. An agricultural improvement program is needed 
to improve land use, control crop diseases and pests, 
and take protective measures against erosion. 

5. Many Samoan men are anxious to join the 
Armed Forces, but cannot raise transportation funds 
(approximately $400) to travel to Honolulu to volun- 
teer. It would be worth while to send a military 
recruiting team to Samoa yearly. Samoans served 
with honor during two world wars. 


In concluding his report, Mr. Stevens said: 


I extend my sincere thanks to the Governor of American 
Samoa, to the high chiefs, and to all the people of the Islands 
for their cooperation, friendship, and interest which made 
possible the completion of the survey. Native customs and 
crafts were of great interest to me and I thoroughly enjoyed al! 
of the time spent in the Islands. Hospitality of the people was 
wonderful. They gave me gifts and invited me to many of thei: 
affairs. I was also made an honorary talking chief at which 
ceremony I was presented with a Fui, which designates m\ 
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right to have the floor and participate in the proceedings. The 
Samoan District Governor Lefiti, who made the presentation, 
indicated that I was the second white person ever to receive 
this honor. 


In addition to the Labor Department survey under 
Mr. Stevens’ guidance, the General Accounting Office 
assisted in the installation of a new accounting system 
for the Territory; a United States Public Health 
Service expert conducted a survey of the medical and 
public health needs; and a Judge of the United 
States Court of Appeals surveyed the judicial organi- 
zation and procedure of the Territory. 








Facts About American Samoa 


AMzncan SAMOA comprises the islands of Tutuila, Annu, and 
the Manua group of Tau, Ofu, and Olosega. Other islands 
in the Samoan group are Rose Island, an uninhabited coral 
atoll, and Swain’s Island, 207 miles to the north, which is 
privately owned and has a population of only 164. ~ 


The area is divided into three political districts, East Tutuila, 
West Tutuila, and Manau. The districts are divided into 
counties and the counties into village units. 


Each district has its own Samoan Governor, appointed by the 
Governor of the Islands from among the county chieftains. 
Village councils have some powers in local matters but are 
controlled mainly by a chief, usually nominated by the council 
and approved by the Governor. The counties are administered 
by hereditary chiefs who hold office during good behavior. 


All local administrators are members of the Fono, or legisla- 
tive body, which meets annually, and serves in an advisory 
capacity on welfare and development of the Territory and its 
inhabitants. The system has worked satisfactorily for mainte- 
nance of peace, order, and sanitation, and gives the natives a 
degree of self-government. 


A village composed of 30 or 40 households represents the 
basic social political unit, within which collective economy 
prevails. The families live together under the leadership of a 
chief or matai. Service, food, and money are all his, which he 
administers for the benefit of all belonging to the village. 


es natural resources of the island seem of little economic 
importance. Main products are copra (its major export), 
mats, tapa cloths, wooden crafts, and various curios. Sub- 
sistence crops used as food consist mainly of taro, bananas, 
breadfruit, yams, coconuts, papayas, oranges, pineapples, and 
mangoes. ‘The banana crop particularly suffers from disease. 


There are no minerals and timber is insufficient for local 
demands. Cattle are few; hogs and pigs cannot be produced in 
quantity because of lack of feed. Chickens are few. Sub- 
sistence farming is not productive enough to maintain food 
needs of the people. In fiscal 1952, imports amounted to 
$1,110,563. 


AS or 1940, the population of Samoa was 12,908; 1950, 
18,937; and as of August 1, 1952, the population was 
17,571. Births exceeded deaths by approximately 500 per year. 
Average population per square mile is 249; more dense (425) 
in Tutuila eastern district; less dense (190) in western Tutuila. 


T= islands of American Samoa are of volcanic formation, 
very mountainous, in some places rising precipitately out 
of the sea, and with very little level or tillable land. —The Manua 
group has the greatest amount of usable soil. Some cultivated 
s'opes have a60° angle. The soil is very thin due to heavy rains. 


Total land area of all islands of the group is only 76 square 
tiles. Tutuila, the largest island, is 18 miles long and 6 miles 
it widest point. 
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Pago Pago Bay is the best harbor in the South Seas and 
nearly cuts Tutuila Island in two. 


The climate is tropical, with a yearly temperature range 
of 90°—70° F., with great humidity. Average yearly rainfall 
during past 40 years was 193 inches. Subject to hurricanes 
about 6 months of the year. So serious was destruction of 
property and crops in 1915, 1926, and 1931, Congress appro- 
priated money for relief. The years 1939 and 1941 also experi- 
enced heavy winds which damaged crops and land. 








A Year of Progress 


Ov THE first anniversary of its administration of American 
Samoa, the Interior Department points to these high- 
lights of progress as an indication of what can be done in 
future years. 


Public Health—A program to protect the entire population 
against typhoid and smallpox was given an ambitious start 
with the immunization of 1,967 persons against smallpox and 
9,781 persons, including children, against typhoid. In addi- 
tion, 8,949 children, over 3 months of age, were immunized 
against diphtheria, whooping cough, and tetanus. 

A local-care program was started for the treatment of Han- 
sen’s disease (leprosy) replacing the previous policy of exiling 
victims to a distant island in Fiji. An interesting sidelight, 
showing how the people are joining in a community enter- 
prise in a heartening way, has been the construction by volun- 
tary labor and the financing by locally donated funds of a new 
recreation pavilion for leprosy victims. 


Education.—In a stepped-up program, 14 new schools and 12 
living quarters for teachers were built entirely by village labor. 
Schools now total 51, including 4 junior high and 1 high 
school. It is estimated that 5,675 pupils will be enrolled in 
1953, compared with 4,162 in 1951, and 5,018 in 1952. The 
most pertinent educational development was the establishment 
of a new school, the Lefiti Memorial Teacher-Training School. 
It will give expert instruction to graduates of the high school 
who wish to pursue a teaching career. 


Construction.—The Public Works Department has resurfaced 
more than 5 miles of primary roads with rolled coral, con- 
structed 2 bridges, 80 miles of ditching to prevent road erosion, 
completed a half mile of new road construction and 9 miles of 
secondary-road construction. 


Automotive and construction equipment was rehabilitated, 
4 boat channels were completed with voluntary labor, and 12 
others are under construction. The first sanitary system for 
disposition of unburnable garbage for the purpose of fly and 
mosquito control was started and the Islands’ power lines 
were extended, 


' Agriculture—Progress was made in this field through the 
importation of selected superior-strain cocoanuts and cacao pods, 
for experimental planting, and a large variety of garden truck 
crop seed for testing purposes, to determine the best types for 
the Samoan area. Steps also were taken for improvement of 
local pastures and dairy cattle, and to attack harmful insect 
pests. A breeding program was started for improvement of 
local poultry, and a number of fruit and ornamental flowering 
trees were imported from Hawaii for propagation and distribu- 
tion in the Islands, 


Industries.—Production of local handicraft items was stimu- 
lated by a program of controlled government buying which 
provided a modest cash income for many families previously 
dependent wholly upon subsistence farming. 


Steps were taken to establish a commercial fish cannery 
and to establish the urgently needed air link between Samoa 
and Hawaii. 
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Forward Stepsin... 


REHABILITATION OF CIVILIAN DISABLED 


Excerpts from an address by Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, before the 
Local Council of Women in Montreal, Canada, February 26, 1953 


Ho are the “civilian disabled’? The civilian 

disabled are those persons who, because of phys- 

ical or mental impairment, require special assist- 
ance to enable them to make their full contribution 
to the life of the community. 

What is “rehabilitation”? ‘Rehabilitation is the 
restoration of disabled persons to the fullest physical, 
mental, social, vocational, and economic usefulness of 
which they are capable.” 

Rehabilitation is no new and untried scheme, but 
has been practiced by private agencies and by govern- 
ments in many parts of the world. Excellent pro- 
grammes are operating in the United States, Great 
Britian, several European countries, Australia and 
New Zealand. More recently programmes have been 
started in Puerto Rico and the Philippines. Egypt 
and Yugoslavia have taken the initial steps to organize 
a rehabilitation programme. ; 

Canada has lagged behind in this respect, but in 
spite of that we have some programmes which are out- 
standing. The programme in operation for disabled 
veterans, those of several of the Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, and some of our private pro- 
grammes, such as the programme for the blind, are 
without their equal anywhere. 

So far as Canada is concerned, the first effort to co- 
ordinate facilities for our civilian handicapped, on a 
nation-wide basis, was made in February of 1951. At 
that time the Departments of National Health and 
Welfare, Labour and Veterans Affairs joined forces to 
call a National Conference on this subject. 

All present at the conference agreed that the time 
had come to co-ordinate the efforts of all governments 
and private agencies and to proceed with the develop- 
ment of a plan. The objective set was, ultimately, to 
make available to every disabled man or woman all 
necessary facilities for treatment, vocational guidance, 
training and assistance in securing suitable employ- 
ment. ; 

Following the National Conference, the Federal 
Government established the ‘‘National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons.” 

The National Advisory Committee, at its first meet- 
ing, urged the appointment of a National Coordinator 
of Rehabilitation Services. Its third meeting was held 
in Montreal in February 1953. 

It is difficult to appraise the actual accomplishments 
of a body such as this so soon after its first birthday. 
One must not expect too much of infants or infant 
organizations. But I do feel that the National Advi- 
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sory Committee on Rehabilitation promises to be a 
healthy and rapidly growing child. ... Through 
the co-operation of government agencies, the medical 
profession, educationalists, vocational experts and 
placement services, a system can be developed that 
will channel the disabled from a life of dependence to 
a place where they can taste of the joy of personal 
achievement and can make their maximum contri- 
bution to the wealth of the nation. 

This is really important because, as a result of the 
low birth rate in. the 30’s, the- number of fit young 
Canadians becoming available to enter upon produc- 
tive work each year is not sufficient to maintain our 
present rate of production. And the statisticians say 
that this situation will not right itself until 1966. 

At the same time the advances in medical science 
mean that we have more old people and more people 
formerly disabled who have recovered from illness and 
disability than previously. They will become an in- 
creasing burden to the nation unless steps are taken 
quickly to make sure that maximum use is made of all 
available manpower. 


Many Wil] Become Self-Supporting 


It is well known that with a proper approach to this 
problem large numbers of those we now call disabled 
can become self-supporting and can add greatly to 
Canada’s wealth. Thus in addition to giving the 
disabled a chance to become self-respecting and pro- 
ductive members of: the community, a properly 
organized rehabilitation programme can make a great 
contribution to the manpower shortage in the needs 
of the nation. 

The clinching argument advanced by the Nationa! 
Committee is that money is not spent on rehabilitation, 
it is invested. In the United States last year, for 
example, 67,000 men and women who were rehabili- 
tated under the Federal-State Rebabilitation Plan, 
earned in their first year of employment $116,000,000 
and paid $9,500,000 in income taxes. It seems 
reasonable to assume that we can look forward to 
comparable results in Canada. 

While, of course, we tend to stress those who can 
become wholly or partly productive in the economy 
of the nation, the eventual objective is to restore all 
the disabled to the highest piace in a community that 
they are capable of assuming. 

It is obvious that a disabled housewife, who is 
sufficiently restored or trained to resume her norma! 
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household duties, is performing a most valuable task 
for the community and the nation. 

In this connection there have been many ingenious 
developments that enable the disabled housewife to 
carry on. I am told of vegetable graters that can be 
operated by one hand, mixing bowls that are held 
firmly in position by a suction cup, cupboards placed 
in convenient positions, controls of stoves arranged so 
that they can be handled by a crippled person, 
refrigerator doors altered so that they can be opened 
with ease, sewing machines that can be operated by 
one hand. These and many other gadgets have been 
of great help in may cases to the crippled housewife. 


Blind Housewife Does More Thorough Job 


I am told by Colonel E. A. Baker, Managing Direc- 
tor of the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 
and President of the World Federation of the Blind, 
that the blinded housewife does a much more thor- 
ough job than her sighted counterpart. She must 
go into all the corners not knowing where the stray 
particles of dust may lurk or be pushed. He has 
also told me of one such housewife whose chil- 
dren were voted the neatest and cleanest in their 
school. This he attributed to the fact that the mother, 
not being able to see the condition of her children, 
made sure that every day they had a clean dress and 
that every time they went out they were thoroughly 
scrubbed and ready for inspection. 

It is significant that, within the past 5 years, 
rehabilitation of the handicapped has crossed inter- 
national boundaries and is becoming a co-ordinated, 
world-wide programme. Mr. Ian Campbell, Na- 
tional Coordinator of Rehabilitation Services, recently 
returned from New York City where he discussed 
mutual problems with the Rehabilitation Unit of the 
Social Welfare Division of the United Nations. This 
Division seeks to co-ordinate those aspects of the work 
performed by the World Health Organization, 
UNICEF,! UNESCO? and the International Labour 
Office that have any bearing on the welfare of the 
disabled. It was encouraging to note that the UN 
felt that some of the work being done in Canada was 
of a very high order, and they hoped that arrange- 
ments could be made so that holders of International 
Study Fellowships could be sent to Canada to study 
some of our work. 

Mr. Campbell also visited some of the interna- 
tionally known rehabilitation centres in that area, 
including the Kessler Institute at Orange, New Jersey; 
the Institute for the Crippled and Disabied; and the 
Institute for Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation. 
This last organization is presided over by Dr. Howard 
\. Rusk, who recently received an award as the man 
who has made the most outstanding contribution to 
the welfare of the disabled in the United States. 
Here Mr. Campbell also met Dr. Mongeau of Mont- 
real who left his position at Queen Mary Hospital 


' United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
*? United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
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and the Rehabilitation Society for Cripples to study 
for a year under Dr. Rusk. 

Through the facilities of the United Nations, it will 
be possible for us to arrange that properly equipped 
young Canadians may be able to proceed to other 
countries to study particular aspects of this problem. 

The International Labour Office has also been 
giving training and employment of disabled careful 
consideration since 1945. A 300-page book published 
in that year contains significant chapter headings on 
the scope and character of the problem; the coordi- 
nation of medical and rehabilitation service; voca- 
tional guidance; training and retraining; sheltered 
employment; notes on the progress of rehabilitation 
in 14 different countries. 


What of Woman’s Role in the Programme? 


A book was recently published under a title with a 
remarkable understatement “Women are Here to 
Stay.” Nobody will dare argue that! Certainly, I 
am convinced that women can exert a very powerful 
influence in helping to carry out a successful rehabili- 
tation programme. 

In order to offer some constructive suggestions I 
shall outline some of the specific ways in which women 
can help. Suggestion number one has to do with the 
medical profession. There is a marked shortage of 
doctors, both male and female, who realize the pos- 
sibilities which now exist and which will expand for 
trained personnel in this field. We have reason to 
hope that courses specializing in physical medicine 
will be greatly expanded. 

The second suggestion is the need for physio- 
therapists, occupational therapists, and social workers, 
a course of training for which is neither as lengthy nor 
as expensive as in the field of medicine. I am told 
that qualified physiotherapists can secure employment 
in almost all parts of the free world today. 

Another place where women’s services can be 
utilized is in the field of counseling and vocational 
guidance and training of the handicapped. As reha- 
bilitation centres spring up in various parts of Canada, 
as I am sure they will, vocational guidance experts 
will be required. Their jobs will call for familiarity 
with pscyhological testing and a detailed knowledge of 
employment opportunities in Canada. 

I can also visualize women entering the field of 
publicity to promote the employment of the handi- 
capped. Employer prejudices are not easy to over- 
come and it will be a continuing job for someone to 
keep telling the employers of this country and the 
public generally that what the handicapped man and 
woman requires is the opportunity to prove their 
ability as workers. And women are very persuasive. 
Other fields for the employment of women in this 
important question of rehabilitation will open up, I 
am sure, so that Canada can play a leading role in 
rehabilitation in all its aspects. 


Thus far I have not stressed the humanitarian 
aspects of a rehabilitation programme. This has been 
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deliberate on my part, although I could cite many 
specific examples of successful rehabilitation which 
would clearly demonstrate the human values involved 
in the promotion of this programme. 

I would like to tell you about one or two outstanding 
examples of persons who received rehabilitation serv- 
ice and training and what it meant to them. Ina 
letter to the Director of one of our Western Provinces 
a young woman wrote: 

‘I was just a scared handicapped girl, my first time 
away from home. I started my training at five dollars 
a week but have advanced to the point where my 
wages are thirty to thirty-five dollars a week. Before 
I left home I often thought how badly handicapped 
I was, but since I have worked among handicapped 
people and able-bodied people, I have gained 
confidence and wish with all my heart I could 
share a little with those who are less fortunate than 
myself. It is not pity any handicapped person wants. 
It is only a chance to show what he can do. I hope and 
pray that the handicapped people will get support from 
all across Canada. I am most grateful for the help 
which has enabled me to find and hold my place in 
the world of self-supporting people.” (Signed—Ruth). 

Helen was a victim of polio who was greatly assisted 
by the members of her own family who obeyed her 
every request to “get me this or get me that.” In 
other words, it never occurred to this young woman 
that she could make any contribution to her own sup- 
port until she happened to hear a broadcast telling 
what the special placements officers of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission were prepared to do 
to assist her. As soon as she heard the broadcast, this 
girl went with her mother, in a taxi, to the local em- 
ployment office where the understanding officer who 
interviewed her placed her immediately as an artist’s 
model. This was only occasional work but she soon 
got a position in the employ of a company making 
diamond drills. With very little training Helen was 
able to master the details of the job and was soon 
earning good wages, the first she had ever earned on 
her own. The employer on his part merely had to 
adjust the height of the bench on which she sat to 
operate the machine. She now drives her own car 
and is taking an active part in every respect in the 
life of the community in which she lives. 

Another polio victim, Don, with a limited formal 
education, is at present employed as a watch repair 
man, following one year’s treatment at a hospital 
for paraplegics and one year’s training in the craft. 
The fact that Don is paralyzed from the waist down 
and has only the partial use of his right arm, does not 
prevent him from making a good living. 

We all know of the marvelous manner in which the 
late President Roosevelt overcame his handicap, but 
it is not so well known that a member of the present 
Canadian Cabinet was a polio victim, and with ade- 
quate treatment he has made such a complete recov- 
ery that he is fully competent to carry out the duties 
and responsibilities involved in operating a most 
important department of Government. 
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Fast Becoming an Industrial Nation .. . 


Canada Surveys Need for 
Professional Training 


(Excerpts from “Brief Employment Facts,” Department of 
Labour, Information Branch, Ottawa, Canada, February 
15, 1953) 


‘* TN RECENT years, the natural, long-term trend toward a higher 
level of education has been speeded up by our rapid de- 

velopment into an industrial nation, with the emphasis on 

technology and research that goes with industralization. 


‘*“The need has grown for men and women with all types of 
professional training, but theincrease in the use of graduates 
in engineering and science has been particularly marked. For 
example, in 1901 there were fewer than three engineers for 
every thousand non-agricultural workers. ‘Today the pro- 
portion is eight per thousand, while the needs of a defense 
economy have placed an additional strain upon the existing 
pool of graduates. : 


‘**The same period has seen a growth in professional services 
in such fields as health, recreation, social services, education 
and government. The need for these services has come partly 
from industrial growth, but also of course from the progressive 
raising of the educational level of our society. 


“To help determine the future demand for professionnal per- 
sonnel, the Department of Labour and the National Employ- 
ment Service asked 417 business enterprises in all parts of the 
country to estimate their requirements for the next four years. 


‘“‘Employers’ replies indicate that supply and demand will 
be in fairly tight balance over the next few years, and that the 
larger employers, in particular, foresee difficulty in meeting 
their requirements. 

* * * 


“While the survey covered only business enterprises, and 
did not include professional workers self-employed or employed 
by governments or universities, it does give a good general idea 
of employers’ expected needs, since the firms which replied 
employ about 15,000 professionally-trained persons. Of these, 
about 11,000 are graduates in engineering and natural science, 
nearly one-fifth of the country’s total. 


* * * 


“According to the replies, employers expect that the supply 
of graduates, particularly engineers, will not be sufficient to 
meet the demand if the present levels of hirings and university 
enrollments continue. They also fear that a serious shortage 
of top specialists and experienced engineers may develop, par- 
ticularly among mining and aeronautical engineers, electronic 
engineers with radar experience, and, to a lesser extent, me- 
chanical and chemical engineers. 


* * * 


“Graduates in science are expected to be in such demand 
over the next four years that some shortages may appear, and 
it is certain that substantial numbers of chemists, physicists and 
geologists will be required by 1956. With regard to graduates 
of arts colleges, the firms surveyed expected their greatest de- 
mand to be for Bachelors of Commerce. However, there will 
be a steady demand for other types, because uriversity trained 
rhen and women of almost all faculties are finding wider oppor- 
tunities in most phases of industry and community life.” 
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Modern method of stacking hay. 


An Interviewer Makes Hay 


By LESTER S. KAFKA 


Interviewer III 
Norfolk Area Office, Nebraska State Employment Service 


ODERN MACHINERY, developed during the past 

few years, has helped the rancher considerably 

in getting his hay cut, windrowed, and stacked, 
with fewer hay hands. But a lot of manpower still is 
required to get the job done. 

In the 15 counties in northern Nebraska served by 
the Norfolk office of the Nebraska State Employment 
Service, there is an estimated hay crop area of 1% 
million acres. The Norfolk office area is 265 miles 
long from east to west. The eastern third is 85 miles 
wide north to south, and the western two-thirds is 65 
miles wide. It is this western two-thirds that produces 
hay (prairie hay) and the beginning of a good share of 
the Nation’s supp'y of beef (sandhills cattle). With 
the past year’s hay crop reported to be the second 
largest on record, we made a lot of hay. 

Hay-hand placement in our office for the month of 


July 1952 totaled 387. Compared with the number of 


harvest placements made by other offices located in 
food producing areas that figure will, no doubt, seem 
insignificant. However, the majority of hay-hand jobs 
last at least 2 months. Wages range from $6 to $8 per 
day, plus board and room. 

Many ranches in this area are 50 miles or more from 
a town, so that employees rarely get to town except 
on Saturday night. Living for hay hands on these 
ranches is excellent, however. On the larger ranches 
ol around 100,000 acres, there are bunkhouses. Meals 
are family style, with all the food the men can eat. 
On smaller ranches of 1,000 acres up, the hired men 
usually live in the ranch home with the family. 
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We have difficulties to overcome. Those whom we 
recruit for the hay harvest must be able to operate 
fam tractors. Few city-raised boys meet this require- 
ment, but if high school or college boys had this type 
of training they could help solve the problem because 
they are available at the proper time, that is, from the 
middle of June through August. The applicants we 
find can rarely be referred more than once because of 
the small percentage of turnover, and the fact that the 
jobs all begin and end about the same time. 

Then there is the fact that the small grain harvest— 
wheat in the western and southern parts of the State 
and oats in the eastern part—is just getting underway, 
Bécause of the short duration of the small grain har- 
vest, especially in the eastern part of the State, farmers 
are inclined to offer attractive wages for harvest 
hands—$10 to $12 per day. By the time the small 
grain harvest is completed the job openings for hay 
hands must have been filled. 

This office gives special credit to its Volunteer Farm 
Placement Representatives for their part in helping to 
provide hay hands needed by ranchers. These repre- 
sentatives are businessmen and officials who serve as 
employment service officers in their own communities. 
They receive a dollar a year less than the “Dollar a 
Year Men” of World War II. They do this work 
solely in the interest of their communities. 

Because of the fact that the representatives are asked 
to do this work without remuneration, it is necessary 
that paper work be kept to the minimum. They are 
provided with booklets containing 2 sets of sheets— 
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1 for job openings and the other for registration of 
available hands. There are spaces on each job open- 
ing sheet for about 20 names and only essential job 
information is recorded. Sheets provided for the 
registration of available hands require the minimum 
of placement data. 

If the representative is busy at the time the rancher 
or prospective worker calls at his place of business, the 
caller can complete the necessary information himself. 
The local office representative makes it a point to 
contact all FPR’s at least once a month during the 
year and at least once a week during the harvest 
season. In December of 1951, the FPR’s were given 
a Certificate of Service, suitable for framing and signed 
by the Governor, State Director, and local office 
representatives. These certificates are still being dis- 
played in 95 percent of the business places of the FPR’s 
that received them. 

Typical of those businessmen and Government rep- 
resentatives who are FPR’s in our “thay” counties 
are a creamery manager, drug-store proprietor, farm- 
produce station proprietor, farm-machinery and lum- 
ber-yard proprietor, general-store proprietor, County 
Agricultural Extension Agent, County Welfare Direc- 
tor, Production Marketing Administration chairman, 
and automobile-service-station proprietor. 


Several Weeks of Preparation 


The 3 to 4 weeks just prior to the hay harvest are 
spent in preparation of the actual recruitment task. 
Newspaper stories are prepared for the weekly news- 
papers in the area asking available hay hands, as 
well as ranchers who will be in need of such help, to 
register with their local FPR. Handbills and other 
recruitment posters are put up in each town, in such 
public gathering places as taverns, pool halls, bowl- 
ing alleys, post offices, sale barns, as well as cafes, 
hotels, and automobile-service stations. Wherever 
possible the publicity material is placed in the win- 
dow of the establishment so that it can be seen by 
people on the street, as well as those who go into 
the building. 

Newspaper stories are used each week in which 
there is a shortage of workers. In addition, the local 
office representative goes on the local radio station at 
least once each week with up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion concerning the need for hay hands and mention- 
ing the names of the FPR’s in the areas that have 
shortages of workers. During the same period the 
State office publishes a Daily Harvest Bulletin which 
makes a point of listing areas of hay-hand demand. 
We also notify employment offices adjacent to our 
hay counties where to direct their transients. 

The local-office representative each week makes a 
2-day trip during the hay-harvesting season for the 
purpose of helping the FPR’s with their job of mov- 
ing available hay hands to the point of demand. The 
Daily Harvest Bulletin issued by the central office 
carries the interviewer’s schedule, so that people com- 
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ing into the area from other offices know where he 
can be reached, either in person or by telephone. In 
addition, the FPR’s are supplied with his schedule. 

Naturally, the interviewer’s headquarters is at the 
FPR’s place of business, because that is considered 
the focal point for community labor-supply informa- 
tion. Upon arrival, the first thing that is done is to 
take inventory of the FPR’s immediate business. 
Does he need hay hands or is there a supply? This 
is obtained from the FPR’s book. 

If there is a supply, those registered are located by 
telephone, if possible; or if necessary, a trip is made 
to their residences. As a rule, if the FPR has an 
available supply, he will have arranged beforehand to 
have them waiting for the interviewer so that he can 
get right to work directing them to an area of demand. 

Many times, when the interviewer reaches a FPR 
location, he will find that the supply of workers has 
been referred to available jobs, and that the situation 
indicates a need to bring in help from other commu- 
nities. If the interviewer knows where such help 
exists, he at once places a long-distance telephone call 
to the location of supply and asks that workers, to 
fill a definite number of jobs, be directed to the proper 
FPR. Use of the toll credit card in making long- 
distance telephone calls enables the interviewer to 
keep in touch with werker supply and demand in 
the hay area at all times. 


Makeup of a Typical Crew 


The typical hay-hand crew consists of the following 
number and types of workers: Two mower men, each 
with a 7-foot tractor mower plus a 7-foot tow mower, 
giving each a 14-foot swath. One sweep man: The 
sweep is usually attached to the rear of the tractor 
for support. To accomplish this the ring gear and 
pinion are turned around, and the clutch, brake, 
seat, and steering mechanism is changed so the man 
faces the rear of the tractor. One rake man: This man 
usually pulls three rakes rigged to give a raking swath 
of three rakes hooked side by side. The stacker, and 
a driver for the tractor or jeep used to pull up the stacker. 

It is common to see 2 or even 3 complete crews in 
a large field. One crew alone in Cherry County, 
Nebr., in 10 consecutive days during the 1952 hay- 
ing season put up 297 stacks. These stacks were not 
just small bunches but real ranch-style stacks. On 1 
of these 10 days they put up 35 stacks. Using the 
average pay of $2 per stack the stacker received a 
nice bit of money for the day’s work. 

The ideal situation is to cut the hay 1 day and 
then rake it and stack it the next. However, if 
weather conditions are such that the moisture con- 
tent is very low, the hay can be cut in the morning, 
and that same hay can be stacked in the afternoon— 
this frequently occurs. 

All in all, I find the work of the local-office repre- 
sentative during the hay season to be fast moving 
and fascinating. 
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How Well Are We Playing Our Role in— 


Professional Placement 


By ARTHUR W. MOTLEY 


Assistant Director for Employment Service, Bureau of Employment Security 


INCE its inception, the Employment Service has 

recognized its responsibility to provide service 

to meet the needs of workers and employers 
in all occupational categories. ‘The increased demand 
for professional and technical manpower and _ the 
limited supply of these key workers has resulted in 
serious recruitment and placement problems, which 
employment service facilities, organization, tools 
and techniques must be geared to meet. In an article 
titled ‘“‘Role of the Employment Service in the Pro- 
fessional Placement Field” in the September 1951 
issue of the EMpLoyMENT Security Review, I de- 
scribed what I believed to be our role in this field, 
and then raised a number of questions on how well 
we were playing that role. Now, about a year and 
a half later, I want to report some of the progress 
which has been made. 

We are usually so busy with our day-to-day opera- 
tions and planning for the future that we don’t have 
much time for a backward look to see how far we have 
come. Does it surprise you, as it did me, to learn 
that in the past 12 years, while total nonfarm place- 
ments have increased 50 percent, placements in the 
professional and managerial occupations have in- 
creased more than 80 percent—from a total of 45,800 
in fiscal 1941 to almost 84,000 in fiscal 1952? 


What The Record Shows 


In my earlier article, I asked ‘‘How many profes- 
sional workers in your community know that we make 
placements in professional occupations?” One of 
the measures for evaluating the service is the extent 
to which persons in this occupational group tend to 
use it. Let’s see what the record shows on this 
score. In a special survey made in April 1950 in 
90 major areas throughout the country, 4.4 percent 
of the more than 2 million job applicants were 
classified in professional and managerial categories, 
while preliminary results of the Decennia! census 
taken in the same month and year indicated that 
5 percent of the Nation’s 2.8 million job seekers were 
professional, managerial, and kindred workers. A 
comparison of the 2 figures—4.4 percent of the local 
office job applicants and 5 percent of all the unem- 
ployed—highlights the fact that these workers do tend 
to seek jobs through the Employment Service in 
practically the same proportion as they occur in the 
total population. 

But let us leave statistics and think in terms of 
ae individuals they represent—the men and women 
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who design our airplanes, develop new wonder drugs, 
teach America’s youth, and perform the myriad 
professional tasks so essential to our well-being and 
safety. 

A recent article on the service provided by the 
New York State Employment Service professional 
office in New York City quotes from Maeterlinck’s 
play, ‘““The Bluebird.” It was written over 40 years 
ago, and in it Father Time asks ‘‘Where are the 
Engineers?” ‘“‘Where?”’ echoes today’s defense in- 
dustry in increasingly louder tones, and the local 
offices are trying to find the answer. Are staff mem- 
bers exercising the imagination and ingenuity needed 
to do an effective recruitment job? I asked this 
question in my earlier article and it may well be asked 
again at this time. 

Answers to these questions can be found in the 
recruitment conducted for the Redstone Arsenal of 
the Ordnance Corps at Huntsville, Ala., which had 
openings in guided missile and rocket research. 
Two recruitment teams followed an itinerary planned 
by the Employment Service, which included Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, and Mississippi, 
and through the assistance of the local offices re- 
cruited not only 373 engineers but also the following 
in other critically short occupations: 25 physicists, 
20 mathematicians, 12 aerodynamicists, 10 ballis- 
ticians, 10 chemists, and 125 laboratory technicians, 
aides, draftsmen, etc. 

The foregoing describes one specific example of 
help in manning a vital defense project. Looking at 
the overall picture, we find that in fiscal year 1952 
fully half of the professional-managerial placements 
were in the service industries—in such establishments 
as important research facilities, educational institu- 
tions, hospitals, and engineering firms. Another 20 
percent were placed in manufacturing, principally in 
defense—important machinery plants, chemical firms, 
ordnance, metal plants, motor vehicle factories. 
Placements in government establishments accounted 
for another 10 percent. 








Nae: interim report is intended to show some of the steps toward the 
goal that we have set for ourselves. We must be continually alert to 
determine the kind of service needed under existing conditions and to 
provide it. As a part of this program, 6 local offices will serve as 
laboratories for testing the effectiveness of existing tools and techniques 
and for developing new ones. As this goes to press, managers of these 
offices are meeting to discuss steps taken to date and to plan the program 
for the next fiscal year. Results will be made available to the field as 
the studies are completed. 
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In my earlier article I had asked: ‘“‘Have working 
relationships been developed with professional organi- 
zations?” It appears that many local offices can now 
answer in the affirmative. For example, the growing 
number of advisory committees on professional place- 
ment which have been established to work with the 
local offices in New York City on professional place- 
ment and their rosters of membership reflect the 
growth in development of formalized relationships, 
while the increase in number of placements made in 
these fields attests to the results. In the first 10 months 
of 1952, the NYSES Nurse Placement Office filled 
15,712 professional nursing positions, several hundred 
of which were in industrial nursing, public health and 
education. In addition, there were 2,648 positions 
filled for physical therapists, medical and X-ray tech- 
nicians, and practical nurses. 

Turning westward, we find such examples as the 
Denver, Colo., local office cooperative agreements 
with the Colorado Pharmacal Association, with the 
Colorado Society of Engineers, and with the Colorado 
Society of Certified Public Accountants. These agree- 
ments provide that the Employment Service perform 
the placement functions formerly conducted by these 
organizations. 

Close working relationships with State Teachers’ 
Associations and State Departments of Public Instruc- 
tion exist in a number of States. In two of these 
States, teacher placement figures ran over.a thousand 


in calendar year 1952. When we look at relationships 
with colleges, we find such examples as Minnesota 
which has arrangements with every college and uni- 
versity in the State for registering and placing 
graduates. 


We also have Alabama which provides all the place- 
ment service for several colleges and supplementary 
placement service to others, while North Carolina re- 
ports 318 placements in 1 year from 25 colleges in 
the State and 63 from out-of-State colleges. There 
is Ohio with a very active local office training pro- 
gram on placement of college graduates, and a record 
of more than 3,500 placements in professional occupa- 
tions of graduates from 400 different colleges through- 
out the country during a 21-month period. 


While these are but a few scattered examples of what 
is occurring in the field, they nevertheless seem to 
show that local offices, large and small, are recogniz- 
ing and assuming the duties of their professional 
placement role: to determine the nature and extent 
of the placement service needed by professional 
workers and their-employers; to supply the service 
in such manner as will meet the specific needs of 
members of this group; to bring this service to the 
attention of those who are in need of it; and to co- 
ordinate their activities with those of other organiza- 
tions which also have a part to play in achieving the 
best utilization of the Nation’s professional skills. 


Employment Service and School Join Forces 


By MARJORY BAILEY 


Counselor 


Binghamton Office, New York Division of Employment 


HE individual interview is the principal method 
eS ele to secure information on young entrants 

who apply for work at the New York State 
Employment Service. However, we find that the 
interview alone does not always give a complete or 
accurate analysis of the job seeker. In order that 
maximum service may be rendered to each young 
applicant, other sources that can supply supplemen- 
tary information must be contacted. 

In our work with young people just entering the 
labor market, we find the schools an excellent source 
of valuable information. School records, counselors’ 
and teachers’ written reports and comments, and 
case conferences, are all used according to the type 
and difficulty of the problem involved. Many times, 
supplementary information gathered from the school 
has assisted in developing the strongest combination 
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of factors and enabled us to assist the individual in 
the selection of a field of work. The necessary infor- 
mation could not have been obtained solely in the 
personal interview. 

After interviewing students, graduates, and drop- 
outs, we often find it advisable to request school rec- 
ords to substantiate or confirm the tentative plan of 
action developed in our interview. At the end of 
the interview the School Record Card, NYSES 351, 
is preheaded and sent to the applicant’s school. We 
find this procedure most effective when we are regis- 
tering seniors prior to graduation as it allows the 
school counselors more time to get the information to 
us. The NYSES 351 contains the following perti- 
nent facts: date of graduation (if nongraduate, high- 
est grade completed), subjects and letter grades for 
the last 2 years of attendance, results of standardized 
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tests given by the school, extra-curricular activities, 
social response or adjustment, any occupation plans 
that have been developed to date, physical limita- 
tions, and any other comments deemed to be of 
importance in selecting an occupational field or 
adjusting to one. 

When completed, the card is returned, and the 
employment counselor considers the facts as they 
may relate to the plan of action which was tentatively 
decided upon during the first interview. If the facts 
obtained during the interview do not correspond with 
those furnished on the NYSES 351, further investiga- 
tion is required. If time allows, a conference with the 
school counselor is arranged to discuss in more detail 
the young person’s qualifications, potential abilities 
and limitations. In some cases where time is limited, 
a telephone discussion with the counselor must suffice. 
In either event, another oral interview must be held 
with the applicant. 

It is sometimes necessary to contact a teacher of a 
particular subject rather than the guidance counselor 
in order to determine the student’s ability to grasp 
a subject. For example: Elaine chose bookkeeping 
and recording as an occupational field. Her choice 
was supported by the oral interview and her reported 
high-school grades. At the request of a prospective 
employer, who considered hiring a person who could 
be trained and promoted to do, nonrepetitive work 
with figures, an aptitude test was administered. 
Much to our surprise, Elaine failed to show sufficient 
aptitude to qualify for even entry jobs in routine 
recording. Because of apparent inconsistencies, a call 
was made to the bookkeeping teacher who informed 
us that Elaine did do her assignments well, but that 
it took her from 3 to 4 times longer to prepare each 
lesson than it did the average student. With this 
new information, we were able to adjust the plan of 
action to meet Elaine’s qualifications. 

Sometimes the information obtained from the oral 
interview and the school record card is not adequate. 
Then, a case conference is scheduled with the guid- 
ance counselor. The guidance counselor’s knowledge 
of students during their high-school years is much 
greater than any information that may be obtained 
in the course of 1 or even 2 interviews. When the 
ES counselor has such case conferences, he is usually 
able to assist the young person to make a sounder 
and more effective decision. 


At Rural Schools 


The activities with the urban schools in the area 
differ somewhat from those of the centralized schools 
serving rural areas. The counselor from the Employ- 
ment Service goes to the rural school to register those 
seniors who plan to enter the labor market after gradu- 
ation. In some cases, vocational plans can be made 
immediately while others require additional informa- 
tion from and discussion with the school counselor 
before such a decision can be made. The group is 
usually small and each individual can be given more 
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time. It is helpful to start the program soon after the 
fall term begins. This permits the student, under the 
guidance of the school counselor, to use his senior year 
to improve his knowledge of the chosen field. He can 
select school subjects related to the plan of action or he 
can actually acquire skills to improve his opportunities. 

For instance, a rural school was able to add to its 
curriculum a general shop course for girls. The course 
includes the use of hand tools, reading blueprints, 
micrometers, and other measuring instruments, and 
even some machine operation. These girls will be 
more confident that they have chosen the right field 
of work after trying out in this course and so will 
adjust faster on the job. 

If this program could be carried out in the city 
schools, the students would be better prepared to 
enter the business world. 


More Knowledge Needed 


There is another area where we believe improve- 
ment can be attained. Although the cooperation be- 
tween the counselors in the schools and the Employ- 
ment Service is highly developed, we find that our 
Employment Service counselors have very limited 
knowledge of the content of different courses, especially 
vocational courses, given at all of the schools. 

Also, the instructors lack an understanding of the 
facilities for placement available in the local office. 
An exchange of such information would permit the 
Employment Service counselors to better evaluate a 
student’s qualifications and also advise school author- 
ities on subject matter that might be more pertinent 
to requirements in various fields of work. 

Instructors, too, would be aided by this type of in- 
formational exchange. Many of them get requests 
from local employers to send them qualified students for 
work in their plants. In an attempt to satisfy these 
employers, they may refer students who are either 
overqualified or underqualified because of the limited 
choice from their small groups. 

If instructors were more familiar with the facilities 
for placement offered by the Employment Service, 
they could transfer requests from employers to the 
NYSES and local industry would have a better oppor- 
tunity to get the best-qualified workers from all of the 
schools in the area. Students, too, would benefit 
through a wider selection of job openings. 








Vocational Guidance—India 


‘Ts need for vocational guidance is wordlwide and the methods for 

dealing with this need are evidently becoming worldwide also. We 
get this impression from reading the five year report of the Parsi Punchayet 
Vocational Guidance Bureau in Bombay, India. This Bureau is main- 
tained as a community, nongovernment project of the progressive Parsi 
group. Individual counseling service is provided to adults and mainly 
to recent school leavers on a nominal fee basis. The director was trained 
in the United States. Educational and employment guidance is included. 
A library is maintained. Research is planned. Followup studies have 
been conducted. These show more satisfactory adjustment for those who 
have followed the occupation recommended by the Bureau. 
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The Book Shelf 1. 


Some brief comments on review copies of recent publications sent to the editorial office 


NEGROES IN THE UnitTepD Srates: Their 
Employment and Economic Status. Bulletin 
No. 1119, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor, December 1952. 
60 pp. 30 cents. 


This new Bureau of Labor Statistics 
publication describes recent national 
trends in the economi¢ and employment 
status of the Negro. 


Illustrated by 20 charts, it depicts the 
status of Negro men and women in rela- 
tion to that of whites. Comprehensive 
data present significant facts about: birth 
and mortality rates, life expectancy, mi- 
gration among States, movement from the 
rural South to cities, education and school 
enrollment, labor force participation and 
unemployment, the industries and occu- 
pations in which Negroes are employed, 
family income and wages, and insurance 
protection under the Social Security pro- 
gram. 


The appendix includes 26 tables and an 
annotated bibliography. 


This bulletin is available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., at 30 cents a copy. 


Stix Ways To Get a Jos: Third Edition, 
Paul W. Boynton, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1951. 136 pp. $2, 


This book is built upon 30 years’ expe- 
rience of an employment expert who 
knows what it takes to find the right job 
and eliminate the hit-and-miss from a 
job-getting campaign. Mr. Boynton bases 
his methods on the premise that there 
are jobs for all. The secret of getting 
what you want is to go about it with the 
planned technique that will bring to- 
gether the right person and the right job. 


In this third edition the author has 
added new chapters describing the prin- 
cipal occupational fields and how to eval- 
uate aptitudes for them. A new section 
is also included on the increasingly im- 
portant subject of “New Jobs for Older 
Men.” The suggestions offered in this 
book are both concrete and practical, 
and on the basis of experience—as the 
author points out—they work. They are 
valuable both to beginning workers and 
to those who want to find a better job. 
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PuysicAL CAPACITIES AND JOB PLACEMENT, 
Bert Hanman, John de Graff, Inc., New York, 
1952. 164 pp. $5.00. 


A critical study of the theory and prac- 
tice of job placement in nine European 
countries and the United States, with 
special reference to the placement of dis- 
abled persons. The material on which 
this work is based has been collected dur- 
ing the past 8 years, and comes from 
Belgium, Denmark, England, France, 
Holland, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and the United States. 


While written primarily for industrial 
psychologists and industrial physicians, 
other persons, including employers, per- 
sonnel officers, engineers, safety men, 
supervisors, and rehabilitation officers, 
may find sections which interest them. 
There are several parts with implications 
for sociologists, students, and the disabled 
themselves. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, CIO Council 
Guidebook Series No. 2. Harry Kranz, 
Washington, D. C., 1952, 92 pp. 50 cents. 


From the introduction: ‘‘There are 
now 51 different State and territorial 
programs of unemployment insurance. 
Not a single one of them is completely 
satisfactory to labor. Each has its own— 
and_ different—discriminatory, inequi- 
table, inadequate and competitive pro- 
visions.” 


This guidebook was written by the 
Legislative Director of the New Jersey 
State CIO Council, Harry Kranz. It 
is meant to aid State CIO councils in 
planning their policies of legislative 
action according to goals established by 
the national CIO executive council. 


The major sections of the manual are: 
(1) Benefits, (2) eligibility and disqual- 
ifications, (3) administration, (4) cover- 
age, (5) financing, (6) employer propos- 
als, (7) Federal legislation, and (8) 
bibliography. There are 36 tables of 
pertinent information running throughout 
the text. 


Copies may be secured from the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
718 Jackson Place, NW., Washington, 
D. C, 


PROBLEMS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 
An International Survey, edited by Harold 
Robinson, Verlag Reinhold A. Meuller, Stutt- 
gart, Germany, 1951. 150 pp. 


This is a report of an International 
Conference on Vocational Education 
which met at Stuttgart, Germany, in the 
summer of 1950. Attending the confer- 
ence were 35 educators from France, The 
Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United States, and Germany. The con- 
ference covered many subjects in connec- 
tion with vocational education, including 
Organization of School Systems, Curric- 
ula Problems, Teacher Training, The 
Ninth School Year, Adult Education, and 
a number of other topics. The confer- 
ence stressed particularly the need for 
educating present-day youth in the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship in order 
that they may make a total contribution 
to the community, not simply a vocation- 
ally competent economic contribution. 


The report includes a valuable com- 
parison of the school systems of 13 major 
countries and an extensive bibliography 
of publications in the field of vocational 
education. The illustrations and graphic 
material add much to the interest of 
the text. 


HELPING PeopLe Finp Joss—How to 
Operate a Placement Office. Harry Dexter 
Kitson and Funa Barnes Newton, Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1950. 265 pp. $3.50. 


This book is one of the most compre- 
hensive manuals to date on the whole 
subject of organizing and operating 
placement agencies. 


Emphasizing the dual purpose of a 
placement office in serving both the 
employers of a community and the job- 
seeker, the authors explain how to set up 
and run a variety of types of agencies— 
public and fee-charging, school and col- 
lege, and those serving special groups. 
Specific aspects of agency administration 
are described in detail. 


The book is designed for the use of 
employers seeeking workers, applicants 
looking for employment, and managers of 
employment agencies. It will serve like- 
wise as an excellent text for teachers of 
vocational guidance and placement. 
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NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL EMPLOyY- 
MENT HANDBOOK FOR SPECIALIZED PER- 
SONNEL—Practical handbook for those seeking 
employment here and abroad, Juvenal A. Angel, 
World Trade Academy Press, Inc., Chicago, 
1952. 102pp. $3.00. 


The aim of this annual handbook is to 
provide persons seeking employment with 
the latest detailed information and sug- 
gestions about their job-hunting cam- 
paigns. Although the data presented 
here are particularly applicable in seeking 
employment in specialized fields such as 
foreign trade, public relations, personnel, 
designing, engineering, and the like, the 
basic principles involved as to approach 
and the interview itself are pertinent to 
all job seekers. 


Securing the right employment presents 
a real challenge. Such employment in- 
volves working at a task for which one is 
well fitted, in a congenial atmosphere in 
an organization which one can respect and 
where security and opportunities for 
advancement exist, and at a salary com- 
mensurate with one’s abilities. 


It may seem that to locate such a posi- 
tion is a stroke of good fortune. More 
often, this handbook points out, it is the 
result of adequate preparation and care- 
ful study and analysis of one’s abilities and 
skills. It is a systematic campaign to lo- 
cate congenial contacts and a knowledge 
and utilization of the proper approach 
which eventually leads to the desired 
interview. 


The handbook has a series of directories 
and makes available to the job seeker 
general information on current opportu- 
nities in nonprofit organizations, private 
industry, etc., both here and abroad. It 
also lists important companies—national 
and international—in the various fields 
of work. 


The handbook should be useful to per- 
sonnel directors, high school and college 
graduates, interviewers in employment 
agencies, reference departments in li- 
braries, and individuals who are striving 
to better themselves in the employment 
field they really enjoy. 


EXECUTIVES FOR THE FEDERAL SERVICE: 
A Program for Action in Time of Crisis, John 
J. Corson. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1952. 91 pp. $1.50. 


This book deals with the 3,300 top-level 
Government jobs, those people who deter- 
mine the caliber of Government operation, 
who plan the work of the 2,250,000 Gov- 
ernment employees. It is divided into 2 
parts: The first shows clearly how difficult 
it now is for the Federal Government to 
get able individuals to fill these big jobs. 
rhe second suggests remedies for the 
“executive crisis,” and outlines programs 
for immediate action and for long-term 
iniprovement. 
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Tue SoctaL REsPonsiBILITy OF MANAGE- 
MENT, Stuart Chase, Stanley H. Ruttenberg, 
Edwin G. Nourse, and William B. Given, fr. 
New York University, New York, 1951. 83 
pp. $2. 


This book is made up of four lectures, 
each by a distinguished leader in his 
respective field—a social engineer, a 
trade-union leader, an economist, and a 
management executive. The lectures 
were given in the Edward L. Bernays 
Foundation Lecture Series of 1950, pre- 
sented as the Anniversary Lecture Series 
commemorating the 50th anniversary of 
the School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance of New York University. 


Action AGAInstT UNEMPLOYMENT, Jnter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva, Switzerland, 


1950. 260 pp. 


A comprehensive report consisting of 


.two parts: The Extent and Character 


of Present Unemployment, and Action 
Against Unemployment. Appendices 
show the experience of countries for 
which unemployment statistics are avail- 
able, 1945-49, and the comparability and 
limitations of unemployment statistics. 


HanpsBook oF NAM AcTIVITIES AND SERV- 
ICES FOR EpucaTION-INDUSTRY COOPERA- 
TION, New York, N. Y. 1952, 15 pp. 


This new handbook answers such ques- 
tions as: “What are the interests and 
objectives of the National Association of 
Manufacturers in the field of education?” 
‘*What activities does the association carry 
on and how does it advance its overall 
objective of building better understanding 
and closer working relationships between 
education and industry?” 


It outlines for educators the types of 
cooperation and the services which the 
NAM is prepared to extend to the schools 
and which the schools may freely and 
properly request. At the same time it is 
intended to clarify for the NAM member- 
ship the activities and services which the 
individual members should project to the 
maximum extent possible into their own 
communities, if education-industry coop- 
eration is to be truly effective. 


The handbook briefly reviews the 
accomplishments of the NAM over the 
past 55 years in stimulating public interest 
in education, describes the composition of 
its Education Department and advisory 
groups, and lists the general and specific 
objectives of the association in relation to 
education-industry cooperation. 


Copies may be obtained by writing to 
the NAM’s Education Department, 14 
West 49th Street, New York 20, or from 
any NAM regional office. 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE OLDER WorkKER, 
Clark Tibbitts, Arthur F. Noetzel, Fr., and 
Charles C. Gibbons, W. E. Upjohn Institute 


Sor Community Research, Kalamazoo, Michi- 


gan, 1952. 24 pp. free. 


A booklet consisting of two papers pre- 
sented before the American Psychological 
Association in September 1951: Back- 
ground of the Issue by Clark Tibbitts, 
chairman, Committee on Aging and Ger- 
iatrics, Federal Security Agency; and Ex- 
perience of Employers in the Cleveland 
Area, by Arthur J. Noetzel, Jr., associate 
professor of Business Administration, John 
Carroll University. The booklet also in- 
cludes A Selected Bibliography by Charles 
C. Gibbons, industrial program director, 
the W. E. Upjohn Institute for Commu- 
nity Research. Articles appearing in the 
EMPLOYMENT Securiry Review, the 
LaBor MARKET AND EMPLOYMENT SECU- 
RITY, and the Montuiy Lasor REviEw 
are among those listed in the very exten- 
sive bibliography. 


Copies of the booklet are available with- 
out charge to interested organizations or 
individuals. 


Community SERVICES FOR OLDER PEOPLE: 
The Chicago Plan, by the Community Project for 
the Aged of the Welfare Council of Metropoli- 
tan Chicago. Wilcox & Follett Co., Chicago, 
1952. 232 pp. $3. 


Representing 4 years of intensive work 
in a large metropolitan area where the 
the widest variety of old-age patterns of 
living exist, this volume considers the 
problems of the older members of our 
society: first, the enormous wastage of 
their social worth, accumulated experi- 
ence, and continuing skills; second, the 
misery that is inflicted when society de- 
nies older individuals their full place in 
the labor market and in family, social, 
and civic life. The volume also examines 
the educational remedies for contradic- 
tory attitudes and crippling misconcep- 
tions with which we are inclined to look 
at age. 


Comprehensive in scope, the study ex- 
amines the services at present offered to 
older people and the extent to which they 
meet the needs. There is a consideration 
of the operations of community organiza- 
tions, public welfare agencies; agencies 
for counseling and case work, and social 
welfare; employment services; hospital, 
nursing, and clinic services; homes for 
the aged, foster family programs, home 
services, housing programs; recreation 
and educational agencies; and church 
programs. The book shows how these 
services can be adjusted to meet the needs 
of older ‘persons. It also suggests new 
services and how they should be under- 
taken. 
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Av Press Time—(Continued from page 2) 


Training for “Korea” Gl’s 


Tue Veterans Administration has announced that 
a new program, to make sure that schools training 
veterans under the new GI Bill are meeting all stand- 
ards of the law, has now been put into effect. 

Under the new program, VA Educational Benefits 
Representatives will make periodic visits to schools 
and establishments in which “Korea” GI trainees are 
enrolled, to see whether all provisions of the training 
law are being compiled with. 

Among the provisions to be checked are safeguards 
that protect the interests of the trainee and the Gov- 
ernment, such as minimum standards that certain 
schools and courses have to meet, limits on the tui- 
tion a veteran has to pay, and the like. 

A good part of the work of the VA representatives 
will be informational in nature, explaining the pro- 
visions of the law, pointing out any operational de- 
ficiencies that may exist, and making suggestions as 
to how they can be corrected. 

The VA said that the VRA Act gives it a number 
of responsibilities that can be carried out only through 
the system of periodic check-ups. For example, VA 
is required to discontinue the GI monthly allowance 
of any veteran who is taking a course that fails to 
meet standards set up by law. Likewise, the allow- 
ance may be stopped if the veteran’s school or estab- 
lishment fails to live up to the legal standards which 
formed the basis of GI approval by the State Approv- 
ing Agency. 

Another VA responsibility is to disapprove schools 
for further veterans’ enrollments if VA finds that they 
charge veterans more for tuition and fees than they 
do non-veterans enrolled in the same course. 


Still other VA responsibilities are to see that allow- 
ances are not paid to veterans for absences in excess 
of allowable limits; that veterans’ conduct and prog- 
ress remain satisfactory; that the ratio of veteran and 
nonveteran students enrolled in some types of schools 
conforms with the minimum requirements of the law. 


The Educational Benefits Representatives who will 
make the periodic surveys have been selected gener- 
ally from among former VA Registration Officers, 
because of their background and experience. In 
VA’s Central Office in Washington, D. C., the Regis- 
tration and Research Service has been changed to the 
Educational Benefits Service, which will be responsi- 
ble for the compliance survey function. 

The new program of compliance surveys is expected 
to accomplish two things: First, to help schools and 
business establishments understand all provisions and 
requirements of the law; and second, to assure that 
monthly education and training allowances are paid 
to GI trainees only where all the provisions of the 
law are met. 


* * * 
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Nearly two-thirds of the 84,000 veterans in training 
under the new GI Bill were enrolled in colleges and 
universities across the Nation, according to a Veterans, 
Administration survey conducted on March 1. 

The 53,000 in college included most of those who 
enrolled for spring terms VA said. 

The VA study showed more than 21,000 veterans 
in schools below the college level—mostly in trade and 
vocational schools. Several thousand were using 
their GI training opportunity to finish grade school 
and high school. 

On-the-job trainees under the new GI Bill num- 
bered nearly 9,000, and those taking institutional 
on-farm training—a combination of classroom work 
aad actual experience on the farm—totaled nearly 
500. 

The VA expects enrollment figures for all types of 
training to grow far beyond the March 1 figures as 
the 7-month-old “Korea” GI training program gains 
momentum. The rate of growth, however, probably 
will differ for various forms of training. 

To be eligible for training under the recent VRA 
Act, veterans must meet three’ requirements: (1) A 
discharge or separation under conditions other than 
dishonorable; (2) military service after June 27, 1950; 
and (3) at least 90 days of total service, unless dis- 
charged sooner because of an actual service-connected 
disability. 

While in training, a veteran receives a monthly 
educational allowance check, the size of which de- 
pends on the type of training he is taking and the 
number of dependents he has. He is responsible for 
meeting all his own training expenses—tuition, fees, 
books, supplies, and the like. 

Although the law has generally become known as 
the ‘Korean GI Bill,” it is not limited to veterans who 
actually served in Korea. It covers all veterans who 
served after June 27, 1950, at home or abroad. 


Textile Workers Seek Government Aid 


A DELEGATION of union textile workers affiliated 
with the CIO from ‘‘hardpressed” woolen towns in 
New England and the Middle Atlantic States met 
with the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Commerce to seek a solution for unemployment in 
their industry. The group suggested a 12-point 
program for economic relief in the industry, ranging 
from awarding defense contracts to distressed areas 
to tariff proposals. 








ERRATUM 


In the next to last paragraph of the article “Serving School Dropouts’’ 
by Anthony R. Giallela and Ruth Van Scoyoc the word following 
225,000 should be ‘‘people’’ instead of ‘‘square miles.” 
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Physical and Vocational Rehabilitation Services 


Thorough physical examinations 
Necessary medical, surgical, psychiatric, and hospital services 


Necessary prosthetic devices, such as artificial limbs, hearing aids, trusses, and 
the like 


Individual counseling and guidance 
Training for a job—in schools, on the job, by correspondence, or by tutor 
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Maintenance and transportation during rehabilitation, if necessary 


Available Through 


VW State Divisions of Vocational Rehabilitation 
V United States Veterans’ Administration 
V Private Community Agencies 


Employment Counseling and Job Placement 


VW Occupational and vocational trend information 
V Job counseling 

VY Industrial information and job opportunities 

V Vocational testing 

V Selective placement services 

V Job follow-up 

V Job reengineering 

VW Occupational analysis 


Available Through 


V State Employment Services 
VY Veterans’ Employment Service, United States Department of Labor 
VW United States Civil Service Commission 
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